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The Sport Utility 
That Took The World By Storm 


Now Introduces 


A Full-Fledged Hurricane 





100,000 miles of carefree driving 
before first recommended tune- 
up with standard V-6 engine. 





Free 24-Hour Roadside 
Assistance for 3 years/36,000 
miles, See dealer for details 





New ergonomically designed 
instrument panel with large, 
easy-to-use radio controls. 





Rear cargo area features 
a convenient power lock. 


New available power moonroof 
delivers a sky full of driving pleasure. 





The New Ford Explorer 


Overbead console features ; 
reading/map ligbis, compass Comfortable new interior 


and outside temperature display. bas more room than any other 
sport utility. 





Custom comfort from 
available 6-way power seats. 





THE BEST NEVER REST 
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TAKE TWO AND CALL US IN THE MORNING. eothcore provessionas take 
Polaroid photos with healthy results. Our GridFilm is used to measure and enhance written descriptions 
of wounds. Our MicroCam instantly records microscopic specimens. We've even created an imaging 

system that's revolutionizing radiology departments. If your business needs to document information stat 


call 1-800-348-5287, ext.792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we can 


do for your business, you haven't seen the whole picture ‘ olaroid 
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NATIONAL CENTER 
for FAMILY LITERACY 


To 12 million adults 


this is an ad about a dog. 


Actually, it’s an ad 


about literacy. 


©. in five American adults cannot 


read well enough to understand this ad. 

That's why the National Center for 
Family Literacy is currently behind lit- 
eracy programs for families in over 
1,000 communities across America. 
But there is much more we need to do. 

We urge you to write the National 
Center for Family Literacy, Waterfront 
Plaza, Suite 200, 325 West Main 
Street, Louisville, KY 40202-4251, for 
information on how you or your com- 
pany can help support family literacy. 

as a nation, can 

achieve full literacy, then 


we can achieve anything. 

















Dave Stein 


NEWT GINGRICH BRINGS AN OPEN MIND 
and needed enthusiasm to Congress 
[Cover Stories, Jan. 9], which was in a 
coma for years until Election Day results 
woke it up. Most citizens are simply ask- 
ing our legislators to listen to the heart- 
beat of middle-class America. Give ‘em 
hell, Newt! 
W. Scott Sachs III 
Cape May Point, New Jersey 


| HOPE GINGRICH WILL COME TO REALIZE 
that he was elected by a simple majority 
of people in his small congressional dis- 


trict in Georgia. He does not speak for all | 


America, and he does not speak for me. 
His talk about bipartisanship and work- 
ing for the American people is overshad- 
owed by his continued references to 
socialists and the counterculture. I des- 
perately hope that Gingrich is not what 
America decided it wanted when it voted 
in November. 

Paul Dores 


San Diego | 


AOL: SDiegoPaul 


PERHAPS WE ARE WITNESSING THE BIRTH 
of parliamentary government in the U.S. 
Through the concentration of enormous 
power in the office of Speaker, Gingrich 
is like a Prime Minister—locally elected, 
raised to power by the majority party, 
able to form a sort of cabinet of commit- 
tee chairmen. The notion derives further 
support from the increasingly irrelevant 
house of bombastic lords in the Senate 
and the largely ceremonial figurehead in 
the White House. 
Dave Stein 
Sunnyvale, California 


LET NEWT HAVE HIS SAY. IF HE GETS OUT 

of bounds, the silent majority will take 
care of it by voting him out of office. 

Donald James Trickle 

Newark, Ohio 


GINGRICH IS NO SAVIOR. HE’S FOUND THE 
way to manipulate an uneasy American 
populace with shallow rhetoric and 


King of the Hill 

¢¢Gingrich is like a Prime Minister 
—locally elected, raised to power by 
the majority party, able to form a sort 
of cabinet of committee chairmen. 99 








Sunnyvale, California 


promises impossible to carry out. Sure, if 

Newt does achieve all that he proposes, I 

will be his biggest fan. But let’s not be too 

quick to sanctify him, or he will certainly 
fail to meet our expectations. 

John A. Walker 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

AOL: Cervin 


IT’S NOT THE DARK AGE COMING BUT THE 

dawn of the Newt Age. So shake off your 

gloom, doom and Newtophobia. Let 
there be color and hope. 

Chun Che Kuo 

Scarsdale, New York 


1 GET WORRIED WHEN POLITICAL PARTIES 
cooperate. Isn't that what happened 
when they agreed to deregulate S&Ls 
and bankroll the military during the 
1980s? Our hopeless national debt is the 
legacy of that chumminess. At such times 
the politicians either award bucks to 
their friends or bring contracts to their 
home states. We can’t afford to have the 
directionless Democrats cuddling up to 
the Republicans. 
Bill N. Thompson 
Stillwater, Minnesota 
AOL: WNThompson 


HOW CAN NEWT GINGRICH BE KING OF 
the Hill when 52% of those surveyed in 
your poll say he is a leader who cannot be 
trusted and 71% doubt that he has good 
ideas for the country? Is Gingrich’s pow- 


| er base only in the media? 


Lois Kutscha 
Auburn, Washington 


Doubts About Yeltsin 


I WONDER WHY RUSSIAN TROOPS ARE TAR- 
geting the civilian population of Chech- 
nya [RussiA, Jan. 9]. If Chechnya were 
really part of Russia, why would that na- 
tion kill its own “citizens”? To attack or- 
phanages, women, children or even 
whole villages is to make this an opera- 
tion in ethnic cleansing. Oh, poor Chech- 
nya, you have been added to the other 
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John’s losing his hair. 
His mission: get it back. 


Normal hair grows and rests in cycles. The 
exact mechanism by which Rogaine’ 


ASAP! 


But how? Topical Solution (minoxidil topical solution 
Wi Soa 2%) stimulates hair growth is unknown. But 
eaving: No. many scientists believe that Rogaine works, 
) in part, by taking advantage of the existing 
Transplant: hair’s growth cycle. Prolong the growth 
Not for him. cycle so that more hairs grow longer and 


thicker at the same time, and you may see 
improved scalp coverage. 


A hairpiece? 

Never, never. 

What John really 

wants is his 

own hair back. 

And now he’s learned, 
for male pattern 
baldness, only 
Rogaine’ has been 
proven to regrow hair. 


Will Rogaine work for you? 


Dermatologists conducted 12-month clini- 
cal tests. After 4 months, 26% of patients 
using Rogaine reported moderate to dense 
hair regrowth, compared with 11% of those 
using a placebo (a similar solution without 
minoxidil — the active ingredient in 
Rogaine). After 1 year of use, almost half of 
the men who continued using Rogaine in 
the study rated their regrowth as moderate 
(40%) to dense (8%). Thirty-six percent 
reported minimal regrowth. The rest (16%) 
had no regrowth. 


Side effects were minimal: 7% of those 
who used Rogaine had itching 
of the scalp.(Roughly 5% 
of those using a 
placebo 
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reported the same minor irritations.) Rogaine 
should only be applied to a normal, healthy. 
scalp (not sunburned or irritated). 


Make a commitment 
to see results. 


Studies indicate that at least 4 months of 
twice-daily treatment with Rogaine are 
usually necessary before there is evidence of 
regrowth. So why not make it part of 

your normal routine when you wake up 
and go to bed, like brushing your teeth. 


As you'd expect, if you're younger, have 
been losing your hair for a shorter period of 
time, and have less initial hair loss, you're 
more likely to have a better response. 


Rogaine is a treatment, not a cure. So 
further progress is only possible by using 
it continuously. If you stop using it, you will 
probably shed the newly regrown hair 
within a few months. 


Get your free Information Kit, 
plus a $10 incentive 
to see a doctor. 


Why wait? Find out whether Rogaine is for 
you. Call 1-800-978-1199 for a free 
Information Kit about the product and 
how to use it. And because Rogaine 
requires a prescription, we'll include 

a list of nearby dermatologists or 

other doctors experienced in treating 

hair loss, plus a $10 incentive to visit 

a doctor soon. 


Call 


1-800-978-1199 


for your free Information Kit 
on Rogaine and a $10 
incentive to see a doctor. 






minoxidil 2% 
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Sailtion oy 2% 


The only product ever 
proven to regrow hair. 


is ROGAINE? 
POGANE ese Sut pescpon mere seen Ye ath ed tate ca ssn an an ro a a 
alopecia: hae loss of the scaip vertex (top or crown of the head) in men and diffuse hair loss or thinning of the front and top of the scalp in women. $2 
topical form of minoxidil, for use on the scalp 
How effective is ROGAINE? 
fn men: Circa! studies with ROGAINE of over 2,300 men with male pattem baliness involving the top fvertex) of the head were conducted by physicians in 27 US 
medical centers. Based on patient evaluations of af the end of 4 months, 26% of the patients using ROGAINE had moderate to dense har regrowth com> 
pared with 11% who used a ‘treatment (no active icy Na oro as rpartadby 41% of hee using ROGANE ad 58% of ose usng ape 
cebo. By the end of 1 year, cf use who ctu ose ADGANE rated ther har owas moderate beter 

Jn women: A clinical study of women wath hair loss was conducted by doctors in 11 US medical centers. Based on patients’ self-ratings of regrowth after 
szincoee So re ater cay ROGAN rtd tat regrowth as es mnodrae 19%} or meena a For companson, 4% ofthe wore pt yr 
{no active ingredient} rated thes hair regrowth as moderate (7% or minimal (23%). No regrowth was reported by 41% of the group using ROGAINE 
the group using placebo. 
How soon can | expect results from 
foc herelr din peeve sop sb from one person to another. Some people 
others may respond with 2 slower rate of hair regrowth You not expect visible regrowth in less than 4 
bir inane tt il AOGAINE to keep hair regrowth. If 

Sa har-loss veatment, not 2 cure. you will need to continue to keep or increase hair you do 

tee anh ee pmnpidoed sparks Ofte leas 4 month your decor may aise yoo ciscontnwe wsng 


What happens if | ROGAINE? Will | new hair? 
Probably no Tee an aed bet Narn eet bod chet oy sapped seg SOGHNE 


How much ROGAINE should | use? 
You should apoly a 1-ml. dose of ROGAINE twice a day to your clean dry scalp, once in the moming and once at night before bedtime. Wash your hands after use 
ph clay sky spi igh pete dn tre ketmerta cir rt least& hou to ensure penevation tothe scalp. Dona wash yo ha for 
oti iii acta late be sure your scalp and hair are Gry when you apply it. Please refer to the 
Instructions for Lise in the package 
What if | miss a dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 
Donot try to make up for mssed applications of ROGAINE You should restart your twice-daily doses and retum to your usual schedule 
What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 
Itching and other skin imitations of the treated scalp area were the most common side effects directly linked to ROGAINE in clinical stusies. About 7 of every 100 
ee siiisiail " i 
effects, including light-headedness, diziness, and headaches, were report using ROGAINE and by those using the placebo solution 
po minenadi. You should ak you doctor to seuss side effects of ROGAINE wath you 
rl dade renee peeve propylene glyool, of ethanol should not use ROGAINE 
We nes Seton tans tea wich code cone bang 0 irritation of the eyes or sensitive skin areas. f ROGAINE aonidentally gets into these 
areas, rinse the area with large amounts of coo! tap water. Contact your Shcto fu trtation dons tt pany. 
ae 
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ROGAINE may see results faster than others, 


gain—1 20% 
rp en_091. 
menstrual 
1a, anemia—.31% 
eos Seeiaintenes pasate aoe 
and include eczema; hyper cana hes cont Ree eyo aces peare ENS O 
axten disturbances, cling dese vi acy Kitt elas os sd apc hare 
effects that could affect the heart and circulation when using ROGAINE? 
have not been linked to ROGAINE in clinical studies. However, tts possible that they could occur if more than the recommended dose ot 
ROGAINE were applied, because the active ingredient in ROGAINE is the same as that in minal tablets effects appear to be dose related; that is, more 
effects are seen with hngher doses 
Because very smal amounts of minoxidit reach the blood when the recommended dose of ROGAINE is applied to the scalp, you should know about certain 
efits Pt may ocr when etait for of minnedl is ued to Vea gh Hood Mined tablets lower blood pressure by reiaxong the artenes, an effect 
(gga The following effects have occured in some patients talong mano tablets for high 


ied ea ant ae al erg re ced re ar Dh 
Salt and water retention Cine nlrb etelreny bebe da seach vile Gf Wanna 
Problems breathing pep ny gl la alana 
Lee en opr ae pre sudden chest 
ROGAINE to ed din very be pinouidl ctabec You probably will not have the effects caused by minowod! tablets when 
experience any of the possible side effects listed above, stop using and consult your doctor. Any such effects 
NE was used on damaged or inflamed skin or in greater than recommended amounts. 
ion Would ba aba Foes pce ae on i 7 la aaalaaaiiaa 
eg la mea eat 


on other parts of the body may increase minoxidil absorption, which may increase the 
cured cs Too it your scalp is irritated or sunburned, and you should not use tif you are using other skin treatments 
Colpoesle with 
Most people with tere rey hea Ne eS REE 
Patients taking a blood pressure medicine called quanethadine 
Should any be followed? 
People who use ROGAINE should sae ther dactor 1 month after starting ROGAINE ard at least every 6 months thereafter. Stop using ROGAINE if any of the following 
oon salt and water retention, problems breattwng, faster heart rate, or chest pains 
Do not use ROGAINE if you are using other eoplet a ho ay ah vs conics sees, penclenes pets Bet nit bomen Sere 
iver a pass ame 1 mL of solution contains 20 mg minaxidil, and accidental ingestion could cause unwanted effects. 


Pepe wet sg ee ft a FOGANE Ai i core ei tw Fn egies 

a debtor Shuts show be us of FOGAE wil oc aflct mens cycle ag snout of fw. dasaton of te menue para 
Scots ee AOGAINE and consult your doctor as scan as possible if your menstrual peniod does not occur at the expected time. 

Can ROGAINE be used by children? 

No, the safety and effectiveness of ROGAINE has not been tested in people under age 18 

Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without a prescription. You must see a doctor to receive @ prescnption 


The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mi 49001, USA 
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victims of the so-called new world order. 
Before the end of the cold war, the West 

pretended to be fighting against human- 
era violations in the former Soviet 
Union. It is about time the world says 
enough is enough. 


Ahmed Murad 
Toronto 


YELTSIN MAY BE A DRUNKEN BULLY; I'VE 
never liked him. But in Chechnya, it 
seems to me, he’s only doing what Presi- 
dent Lincoln did when the U.S’s South- 
ern states tried to secede. The bombing 
of Grozny reminds me of the severe 
hardships that civilians had to endure 
during the Civil War. Many women, chil- 
dren and old folks suffered terribly. 
Couldn't be helped then; can’t be helped 
now. There's no more reason to let au- 
tonomous areas secede from the Russian 
Federation than there was to let 11 states 
secede from the Union. 

Alfred D. Berger 


New York City 
Via America Online 


THE REASON FOR THE FIGHTING IN 
Chechnya is, pure and simple, control of 
an oil supply line critical to the economy 
of Russia. Russia relies heavily on its ex- 
ports of natural resources such as oil and 
timber to bring in hard currency from 
the West. It needs these resources if it is 
to have any hope of rebuilding its econo- 
my and maintaining its fragile democra- 
cy. The independence issue is a back- 
drop to what Yeltsin reckons to be the 
higher national interest of preserving the 
oil supply and thus preserving any pro- 
gress made by the new democratic Rus- 
sia. Isn't Yeltsin merely doing what the 

West did in Kuwait and Iraq? 
Lawrence L. Allen 


Discovery Bay, Hong Kong 


AT HEART, YELTSIN IS A TRUE RUSSIAN. AS 
a result of a 74-year communist inter- 
lude, Russia retains the kind of imperial 
ambition that at the beginning of this 
century was shared by all the major Eu- 
ropean powers. Much of the former Rus- 
sian Empire consisted of 19th century 
conquests, among them Chechnya and 
Finland. Russia wants to hold on to the 
parts still in her possession, and sees fit to 
use warfare to do so. However, as a vic- 
tim of imperialism, Chechnya has the 
right to independence. 

Christer Alback 


Vasteras, Sweden 


Abortion-Clinic Nightmare 


YOUR REPORT ON THE MURDERS AT TWO 
Boston abortion clinics (CRIME, Jan. 9} 
concludes, “It should now be tragically 






























evident that the safeguards that exist to 
protect a woman's right to abortion are 
not enough.” Your biases are disturbing- 
ly evident. Surely what must be safe- 
guarded in the climate of violence sur- 
rounding the abortion issue is the right to 
human life itself, the very right that has 
been. denigrated by those who promote 
abortion on demand, 
Ron Chandonia 
Atlanta 


WHY CAN*T WOMEN WHO NEED ABOR- 
tions have the freedom to obtain them? 
Explain to me, America, where your 
dreams went? Stop hurting people who 
are trying to live their life as best as they 
know how, and look at the children on 
your streets, in the inner cities—home- 
less, poor and sometimes abused. Where 
are the pro-lifers when the already born 
children scream? 
Katherine Hinrichs 
Kronshagen, Germany 


WE WHO CHOOSE LIFE ARE NOT ALL 
fanatics. I do not condone any killings, 
especially those done in the name of 
God. Yes, I am pro-life, but I do not pick- 
et, preach or threaten anyone. Yet I do 
take serious offense at Dr. Damon Stutes’ 
view that “abortion is a lifesaving opera- 
tion.” For whom? For Stutes to say that 
the pro-life movement is 100% responsi- 
ble for the recent rash of killings is outra- 
geous. Why must all pro-lifers be judged 
by the few loose nuts who claim they are 
doing God's work? 
Jan G. Hicks 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Talk About Computer Crashes 


YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT THE RETURN OF 
newly purchased computers after the 
holiday buying season totally missed the 
boat [TECHNOLOGY, Jan. 9]. This was the 
perfect forum to report on the ongoing 
PC-vs.-Apple controversy. However, Ap- 
ple’s Macs were mentioned only in pass- 
ing and in a lukewarm way. I wonder 
how many of the computers returned 
were PC compatibles and how many 
were Macs. I would bet anything that far 
fewer Macs were taken back. Those of us 
who have to use PCs at work but choose 
to have Macs at home know that Macs, 
while not problem free, are far and away 
superior to PC compatibles, period! 
Robert F. Matos 
Nutting Lake, Massachusetts 
AOL: RF Matos 


MORE THAN HALF THE PROBLEMS THAT 
computer owners experience can be 
solved by knowing a handful of elemen- 
tary computer concepts. Learning a bit 








The Evolution of 
Strength Training 





Stone Weights 
5,000 B.C. 


Dumbbells 
1894 


3 ways NordicFiex Gold 
builds your body better than 
old-fashioned strength trainers. 
1. Gives you more out of each lift. 








During the lift phase, the NordicFlex Gold* 
strength trainer automatically adjusts its 

resistance to fully work your muscle through the entire range of motion 
Diagnostic tests show NordicFlex Gold uses more of your muscie’s 
power and strength than a conventional strength trainer. 


2. Gives you less soreness during the return phase. University 
research shows you'll feel significantly less sore after NordicFlex Gold 
workouts than with free weights. NordicFlex Gold takes away the 
negative resistance Guring the retum phase of your motion — when 
you're most likely to injure connective tissue and muscle 


3. More than promises, we show you results, During a recent study, people added Nordictlex Gold 
to their daily activities to achieve impressive results. in 12 weeks: Strength increased 10% (up to 33%). 
Body fat cut 3.4% (up to 8%). Waist trimmed 1.7" (up to 3"). While results vary, think of what it can 
do for you 


Call for FREE Video and Brochure 1-800-441-7890 :.: sexs 





30-day in-home trial 














or write: NordicTrack, Dept. 32KA5, 104 Peavey Road e Chaska, MN 55318-2355 
Best of all, it’s from NordicTrack, a CML Comparry! 
ordicTrack, Inc, A CML Company ¢ All nights reserved 
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Still the greatest watch value: in the air, on land, at sea, and underwater... 


Navigator Watch 


Now, with new ratcheted safet 95" 
bezel, and still only $49, 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


ear this watch to work, to play, to swim and dive—and 
to rally. The Navigator™ Watch is steered by a sophisti- 
cated, ultra-accurate Japanese quartz movement that is 
powered by a tiny mercury cell. It should last at least 18 
= months before you need replace it. The Navigator'™ 
As has beth luminous analog ial, and LCD display. It 
gives you dual time capability. The LCD display 
Mf shows time continuously—in 12-hr. or 24 hr. mode 
- Push the button and you display day and date 

® There is a subtle yet insistent alarm and a switch- 
able hourly time signal. The stopwatch/chronograph 
reads to 1/100 secs. and has “interrupt” and “lap” 
modes. A light switch illuminates the display 
The Navigator™ Watch is totally executed in 

black metal. It is water resistant to 150 ft. The new, 
exclusive ratcheted safety bezel helps you stay under 
water no longer than you had planned. The crystal 
is “mineral glass”—it is virtually scratch-proof. 
We are the exclusive representatives of Rodell-7 
watches in the United States and are able to still offer 
the Navigator’ for just $49.95, But here is an even better 
deal: Buy two for $99.90, and we'll send you a third one 
with our compliments—absolutely FREE! Take advan- 


Navigator™ Watch tage of this outstanding offer while it is available! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For Guaaiity orders (100+), call Peaches Jeffries, 


~7367 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
6675 or write her at the address below. 


TOLL FREE (800) 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 

Please give order Code #1005A479. If you preter, 
mail check or card authorization and expiration 
We need daytime phone # for all orders and issu 
ing bank for charge orders, Add $4.95 standard 
shipping /insurance charge (plus sales tax for CA 
delivery). You have 30-day return and one-year 
warranty. We do not refund shipping 


since 1967 


averills: 


185 Berry Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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about a computer is certainly no more 
difficult than tackling high school Span- 
ish. Average users would be amazed at 
how much control they can have if they 
spend an hour or so learning the Dos/ 
Windows system. And if they do not 
know how to input “type config.sys,” 
they are going to waste a lot of time on 
the phone to tech support. The essential 
computer basics are not going to go away 
with software updates or anything else. 
Computers require a bit of work in order 
to master them and reap the rewards. 
Those who are not prepared to invest the 
time and make the effort should buy a 
Nintendo game instead. 
John Stewart, President 
Audio Computer Information 
Spring Grove, Minnesota 


Encounters with Space 


IT IS UNSETTLING TO BE INFORMED THAT 
someone as brilliant and knowledgeable 
as astronomer Carl Sagan [ Books, Jan. 9] 
thinks mankind will ultimately save itself 
by boldly going from Earth to places 
where no man has gone before—“terra- 
forming” other worlds to make them liv- 
able. In his new book, Sagan reflects a 
doomsday mentality with the implicit as- 
sumption that human life cannot contin- 
ue on this planet. But he offers a far- 
fetched solution, especially given the 
gravity of the supposition. Living on oth- 
er planets is our hope? And speaking of 
“our” hope, in view of the logistics of 
space travel, only a very limited number 
of people could be sent to colonize new 
worlds. Thus it is an élitist idea, offering 
nothing to the common man. Its most re- 
deeming aspect is that the obnoxious 
crowd selected as suitable for this glori- 
ous mission would at least be gone from 
Earth. Why set off for Mars when we've 
done practically nothing in exploring the 
ocean? A nation with vision had better 
start laying claim to new territory be- 
neath the high seas. Wouldn't that region 
be much simpler to “terraform”? The 
clearest picture one derives from Sagan's 
“vision” is that he has been watching 
way, way too much TV. 
Helen White 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


The Peso Heads South 


MEXICO’S ECONOMY WAS PROCEEDING 
smoothly, guided by former President 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari, when the 
country collided with the insurgency of 
its campesinos and, like the Titanic, be- 
gan to sink [MExIco, Jan. 9]. New Presi- 
dent Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de Leén has 
inherited a sinking ship, and he is not 
sure what steps to take to keep Mexico 








afloat. Foreigners like to invest in a coun- 
try where there are prospects of a good 
return and the political scene is calm and 
controlled. But at the first sign of civil un- 
rest, the investments will stop and mon- 
eys will be pulled out. If Zedillo wants 
foreign investors to return to his country, 
he had better take a close look at the “ice- 
berg” left him by previous administra- 
tions and figure out what to do about it. 
Dante F. Rochetti 
West Hills, California 


MEXICO IS UNDERGOING A TEMPORARY 
cash-flow problem, but President Zedillo 
is meeting the crisis head on and supply- 
ing candid answers to a very long list of 
questions. The International Monetary 
Fund and many major banks, as well as 
the U.S. government's optimistic and 


helpful position, will undoubtedly make | 


both international and local investors 

once more feel comfortable about put- 

ting many, if not all, of their eggs in the 
Mexican basket. 

Carlos Schén 

Mexico City 


SINCE THE PESO DEVALUATION, MANY 
journalists have been scrambling to say 
Ross Perot was not correct when he pre- 
dicted the perils of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. In hindsight, 
they say, of course, everybody knew that 
the Mexican peso was overvalued, that 
the financial reserves were declining and 
that Mexican imports greatly exceeded 
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exports! Give Ross the credit he de- 

serves; he had the courage to state the 

obvious when many others closed their 
eyes during the NaFra debates. 

William A. Daly 

La Jolla, California 

AOL;WADALYL] 


Terrorists on the Airbus 


CONGRATULATIONS TO FRANCE’S ELITE 
antiterrorist gendarmes for freeing the 
173 hostages aboard the hijacked Air 
France jetliner [ALGERIA, Jan. 9] and to 
the other people who contributed to the 
rescue, even though three hostages were 
killed prior to the final assault. Neverthe- 
less, it would be naive to say that the mili- 
tant Armed Islamic Group will be dis- 
couraged from committing more acts of 
terrorism, since four Roman Catholic 
priests were murdered in Algeria shortly 
after the Airbus rescue. I fear that these 
killings might be a further step in the es- 
calation of a new Algerian war, some- 
thing we hoped would never happen. 
Dang-Nhan Tong 
Sceaux, France 


YOU USED POOR JUDGMENT IN PUBLISH- 
ing details of the heroic French com- 
mandos’ assault and counterterrorist ac- 
tivities to save hostages on Air France 
Flight 8969. It was not necessary to re- 
port just how the French gendarmes 
were able to determine the situation on 
board the aircraft by donning uniforms 
and impersonating airport service per- 
sonnel. Let’s face it: terrorists can read. 
Knowing exactly how the last group 
failed will enable the next bunch of sky- 
jackers to execute their evil mission with 
even more tragic results. 
Jim Morgan 
Milford, Delaware 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
‘Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 

Fax number: (212) 522-0601 

Letters may also be sent via the America Online 

computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 

address and home telephone, 

and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Is this you? 


| Do you get up more than once or twice a night to urinate? 
Do you often have sudden, uncontrollable urges to urinate? 
Do you have a hesitant or slow urine stream? 

| Do you have a frequent need to urinate? 


If you answered yes to even one question, tell your doctor. 


€ MERCK 


Although the prostate may shrink, there may not be 


| wonder what's wrong with me.” 


Your urinary symptoms may be caused by a condition called benign prostate 

enlargement or BPH. BPH is not cancer and does not lead to cancer, 

although the two conditions can exist at the same time. Remember, only a 

- doctor can evaluate your symp- 
Yes No | toms and their possible causes. 


Today, symptomatic BPH can 
be treated by your doctor in 
several ways. The options are 
monitoring the condition with 
| regular checkups, surgery, or oral 
medicines. One oral medicine is 
PROSCAR, the only prescription medicine for the treatment of symptomatic 
BPH that can shrink the prostate. <?— — rn i 


PROSCAR works by blocking a hormone that can 
cause the prostate to enlarge. But it is important 
to know: PROSCAR doesn't work for everyone. 






BLADOER 


PROSTATE 


an improvement in urinary symptoms. However, in 
clinical studies with PROSCAR, some men have seen 
an improvement in their urinary symptoms after L ! J 
2 weeks. Others have found that PROSCAR took up to set veral months to 

help them. Because all men are different, you and your doctor will need to 
determine how PROSCAR is working for you. 











If you have any urinary symptoms, see your family doctor or a urologist 
soon, and ask about PROSCAR. For free information to help you 
discuss your symptoms with your doctor, call 1-800-261-5573. 


For the treatment of symptomatic BPH 


PRUSLAR Sr 


(FINASTERIDE] 
The only medicine that can shrink the prostate. 


Please see the patient information on the next page. 





m stopping to go to the bathroom more than ever now. 


The prostate surrounds 
part of the ureth 
the tube that ca 
urine from the b 
As the prostate e 
it can squeeze the 
urethra and cause 
urinary problems 
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PATIENT INFORMATION ABOUT 
PROSCAR’ (Prahs-car) 
Generic name: finasteride (fin-AS-tur-eyed) 


PROSCAR is for the treatment of 
symptomatic benign prostatic hyperplasia 
and for use by men only. 

Your doctor may prescribe PROSCAR if you 
have a medical condition called benign prostatic 
hyperplasia or BPH. This occurs only in men 


Please read this information, as well as the 
leaflet which accompanies your medication, 
before you start taking PROSCAR. Also, read 
the leaflet each time you renew your prescrip- 
tion, just in case anything has changed. 
Remember, this leaflet does not take the place 
of careful discussions with your doctor. You and 
your doctor should discuss PROSCAR when you 
start taking your medication and at regular 
checkups. 


What is BPH? 

BPH is an enlargement of the prostate gland. 
After age 50, most men develop enlarged 
prostates. The prostate is located below the 
bladder. As the prostate enlarges, it may slow- 
ly restrict the flow of urine. This can lead to 
symptoms such as 





*a weak or interrupted urinary stream 


*a feeling that you cannot empty your bladder 
completely 


* a feeling of delay or hesitation when you start 
to urinate 


*a need to urinate often, especially at night 


*a feeling that you must urinate right away. 


Treatment options for BPH 
There are three main treatment options for 


BPH 


+ Program of monitoring or “Watchful 
Waiting”. If a man has an enlarged prostate 
gland and no symptoms or if his symptoms do 
not bother him, he and his doctor may decide 
on a program of monitoring which would 
include regular checkups, instead of medica- 
tion or surgery. 


* Medication. Your doctor may prescribe 
PROSCAR for BPH. See “What PROSCAR 
does” below. 


Surgery. Some patients may need surgery. 
Your doctor can describe several different sur- 
gical procedures for BPH. Which procedure is 
best depends on your symptoms and medical 
condition 


What PROSCAR does 

PROSCAR lowers levels of a key hormone 
called DHT (dihydrotestosterone), which is a 
major cause of prostate growth. Lowering DHT 
leads to shrinkage of the enlarged prostate 
gland in most men. This can lead to gradual 
improvement in urine flow and symptoms over 
the next several months. However, since each 
case of BPH is different, you should know that 


* Even though the prostate shrinks, you may 
NOT see an improvement in urine flow or 
symptoms. 


* You may need to take PROSCAR for six (6) 
months or more to see whether it helps you 


* Even though you take PROSCAR and it may 
help you, it is not known whether PROSCAR 
reduces the need for surgery 


What you need to know while taking 

PROSCAR 

*You must see your doctor regularly. 
While taking PROSCAR, you must have regu- 
lar checkups. Follow your doctor's advice 
about when to have these checkups. 


* About side effects. Like all prescription 
drugs, PROSCAR may cause side effects. 
Side effects due to PROSCAR may include 
impotence (or inability to have an erection) 
and less desire for sex. Each of these side 
effects occurred in less than 4% of patients in 
clinical studies. In some cases side effects 
went away while the patient continued to 
take PROSCAR 





Some men taking PROSCAR’ (Finasteride) 
may have a decrease in the amount of semen 
released during sex. This decrease does not 
appear to interfere with normal sexual func- 
tion. Rarely, some men have reported breast 
swelling and/or tenderness or allergic reac- 
tions such as lip swelling and rash 


You should discuss side effects with your doctor 
before taking PROSCAR and anytime you 
think you are having a side effect. 


* Checking for prostate cancer. Your doctor 
has prescribed PROSCAR for symptomatic 
BPH and not for cancer—but a man can have 
BPH and prostate cancer at the same time. 
Doctors usually recommend that men be 
checked for prostate cancer once a year when 
they turn 50 (or 40 if a family member has 
had prostate cancer). These checks should 
continue while you take PROSCAR. 
PROSCAR is not a treatment for prostate 
cancer, 

+ About prostate specific antigen (PSA). 
Your doctor may have done a blood test called 
PSA. PROSCAR can alter PSA values. For 
more information, talk to your doctor. 


*A warning about PROSCAR and 
pregnancy. 
PROSCAR is for use by MEN only. 


PROSCAR is generally well tolerated in men. 
However, women who are pregnant, or women 
who could become pregnant, should avoid the 
active ingredient in PROSCAR. 


If the active ingredient is 
woman who is pregnant with a male baby 
may cause the male baby to be born with 
abnormalities of the sex organs. Therefore, 
any woman who is pregnant or who could 
become pregnant must not come into direct 
contact with the active ingredient. in 
PROSCAR 


Two of the ways in which a woman might 
absorb the active ingredient in PROSCAR are: 









Sexual contact, Your semen may contain 

a small amount of the active ingredient 

of the drug. If your partner is pregnant, or 
if you and your partner decide to have 

a baby, you must stop taking PROSCAR and 
talk to your doctor, If your partner could 
become pregnant, proper use of a condom can 
reduce the risk of exposing her to your semen 
(discuss this further with your doctor) 


Handling broken tablets. Women who 

are pregnant or who could become pregnant 
must not handle broken tablets of PROSCAR. 
PROSCAR tablets are coated to prevent con- 
tact with the active ingredient during normal 
handling. If this coating is broken, the tablets 
should not be handled by women who are 
pregnant or who could become pregnant. 


If a woman who is pregnant comes into contact 
with the active ingredient in PROSCAR, a doc- 
tor should be consulted 


Remember, these warnings apply only if the 
woman exposed to PROSCAR is pregnant or 
could become pregnant 


How to take PROSCAR 

Follow your doctor's advice about how to take 
PROSCAR. You must take it every day. You 
may take it with or between meals. To avoid 
forgetting to take PROSCAR, it may be helpful 
to take it the same time every day. 


Do not share PROSCAR with anyone else; it 
was prescribed only for you 


Keep PROSCAR and all medicines out of the 
reach of children. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
‘PROSCAR’ AND BPH, TALK WITH YOUR 
DOCTOR. IN ADDITION, TALK TO YOUR 
PHARMACIST OR OTHER HEALTH CARE 
PROVIDER. 


© 1994, Merck & Co., Inc. 
West Point, PA 19486 
J4PO46R1(302)-MKP4081 





























AFTER 130 YE 
WERE STILL 
DIAINIDING 

IETAM CREEK. 


THE NOBLE SYCAMORE that shades 
Burnside Bridge at Antieram Creek is a 
living witness to America’s bloodiest battle 
Here, on September 17, 1862, more than 
23,000 Union and Confederate soldiers fell. 
Today, thar historic setting is threatened by 
modern development. But you can help stop 


this onslaught against our hallowed grounds 


PLANT A TREE TO PRESERVE 
¢* A Historic BATTLEFIELD. 
mY AMERICAN FORESTS and the 
Sq nonprofit Civil War Trust are 
fighting to preserve Antietam, 





vw with Gerrysburg, 
Vicksburg, Manassas, and 
dozens of other historic 
Civil War battlefields. 
Through the Famous 
& Historic Trees 
program, we gather 
seeds and cuttings from 
battlefield trees and grow small, healthy, 
direct-descendent trees -- ready to plant and 
guaranteed to grow. Now, one of those young 
trees can be yours to plant in your yard. Your 
purchase will help the Civil War Trust win 
the battle to defend and preserve our historic 


battle sites for future generations 


Ask for our tree selection booklet today and 
help save America’s Civil War battlefields. 
Write or call: 

Famous & Historic Trees, 

8555 Plummer Road, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32219 
1-800-320-8733 
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DISASTER ON THE SCALE OF 
the Japan earthquake is a human 
tragedy, but for journalists it also 


becomes a mundane problem of 


logistics. When the first reports came in 
from Kobe last Tuesday, Tokyo bureau 
chief Edward Desmond dispatched re- 
porter Irene Kunii to the scene. As the 
death toll rose by dozens an hour, Des- 
mond packed extra sweaters and comput- 
er batteries and headed south himself, 
with photographer Greg Davis and inter- 
preter Yoshihiko Asai. They could fly only 
as close as Osaka, where roads were 
clogged with relief-effort vehicles and 
people hoping to rescue family members. 

From there it was a matter of impro- 
visation—persuading someone to drive 
them toward Kobe, then stopping at the 
suburb of Nishinomiya, where damage 
was appalling. In Kobe, Kunii had to cov- 
er neighborhoods on foot, masking her 
mouth from smoke and fumes that 
burned the throat. One night she took 
shelter on the concrete floor of a school 
when the temperature was below freez- 
ing. Finally she was able to borrow a bi- 
cycle. The owner's stipulation: it must 
eventually be passed on to another needy 
person. When she left for Tokyo, Kunii 













DISASTER EFFORTS: Amid the rubble in 
Kobe, Desmond interviews a survivor 


bequeathed it to an arriving German cor- 
respondent, wishing she had been that 
lucky early on. 

In the capital, picture researcher 
Eiko Reed organized the photo coverage, 
and researchers Hiroko Tashiro and Sa- 








tsuki Oba interviewed seismologists, en- 
gineers and politicians to assess the im- 
pact of the quake. 

Desmond, who has been with TIME 
for 11 years, is known for his analytical 
talents, whether pulling together dispa- 
rate material, as he did in covering the 
North Korean nuclear-inspection deba- 
cle, or thinking beyond immediate 
events, as when he outlined the implica- 
tions of President Kim I] Sung’s death. 
But he has reported on catastrophes too, 
from Afghanistan to Northern Ireland. 

The Japan earthquake was different. 
“The country is a really efficient, orderly 
place,” he observes. “The people conduct 
themselves with great self-control. Sho- 
ganai—it can't be helped—is a phrase I 
heard a lot last week. It was a sense of 
monumental tragedy that had arrived 
and would pass, like so many before it.” 
Looking up at the full moon after fong 
nights of work, he found it hard to be- 
lieve the disaster had really happened. 
Still, he stocked up on rations and bought 
helmets for his wife and three children. 
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aE OLU ATOR GAS 


Apout IT’ 


It's called NICORETTE 
(nicotine polacrilex). And it’s 
a serious medicine that's only 
available through your doctor 


My doctor and I discussed 


whether NICORETTE was right for me. 


Shouldn't you find out whether it’s right tor you? 


NICORETTE 


(nicotine polacrilex) 


Ask Your Healthcare Professional 
About It Today 


SmithKline Beecham 


194, SmuthKline Beecham Consumer Healt 


Clearing the air #10 
Adding up the costs 


In recent weeks we've looked at various alternative vehicles and fuels that 
are being considered in America’s search for the right combination that 
would maintain our mobility as a nation and help further clear the air. But 
one other aspect still needs to be aired, if you'll pardon the pun, to gain a 
real perspective: Costs. What are the real costs of the alternatives? There 
are four areas to consider—the car, the fuel, the required infrastructure, and 
the fallout—the potential result of our decisions. Here are some answers. 

The car: According to the General Accounting Office, the current 
cost to buy an automobile that runs on compressed natural gas (CNG) or 
liquetied petroleum gas (LPG) is at least $2,000 higher than one running 
on reformulated gasoline. A comparable electric car would cost even 
more: $10,000 to $20,000 higher than gasoline-powered cars. 

The fuel: The National Petroleum Council reports that the cost of 
ethanol is about $1 a gallon more than gasoline. Of course, with the federal 
subsidy it enjoys, the difference comes down toroughly SOcents higher per gal- 
lon. To keep an electric car running—electricity and new batteries as need- 
ed—would cost the equivalent of about $2.00 a gallon more than gasoline. 

The infrastructure: From our own experience selling CNG, we 
know that it costs from $250,000 to $500,000 extra per station to handle 
and dispense that fuel. It would also be costly to build the additional 
pipelines that would be needed for CNG. And it's unclear what effect addi- 
tional sales of CNG would have on rates for existing natural gas Customers. 

Taking electric cars as another example, no one knows what itwould 
cost to build powerful charging facilities in millions of garages and to build 
quick-charge facilities (15 to 20 minutes) at thousands of service stations 
around the nation. No one knows what the environmental costs might be in 
disposing of all the used-up batteries. And since the average electric car uses 
as much electricity as two average residential customers, another 
unknown is the effect on—and cost to—the nation's electric utilities if there 
were large numbers of electric vehicles in service. But we'd better think 
about these things. 

The fallout: When there are big changes, there are usually unantici- 
pated consequences as well. The sale of gasoline has for years been an 
important source of federal, state and local government revenues, roughly 
40 cents a gallon. Gasoline marketers collect roughly $20 billion a year in 
federal excise taxes and about another $25 billion a year for state and local 
taxes. Where will that revenue come from if gasoline sales drop sharply? 

If electricity ever became the fuel for a significant number of vehicles, 
how could the taxing burden be shifted? There's no way to distinguish the 
electricity used to charge a car from the electricity running a toaster. You may 
be contributing to the Highway Trust Fund every time you toast a corn muffin. 

Another side of the cost equation to consider is what the government 
will spend. A study by the American Petroleum Institute reveals that federal 
subsidies for alternative fuels now total $1 billion a year and would climb to 
$10 billion a year over the next 15 years under current mandates. 

So the costs of these alternatives to gasoline are large—in some 
cases immeasurable. And the benefits, if any, are small compared to current 
reformulations of gasoline. Moreover, one automaker recently announced 
that, at a cost of just hundreds of dollars per vehicle, it could reduce emis- 
sions from cars using California reformulated gasoline by 90 percent. And 
that's on top of the 95 percent they've already been reduced. 

So, why spend billions more for alternative fuels? 

Good question. 

Next: Where do we go from here? If you would like copies of the 
entire 11-part series, please call 1-800-481-1919. 
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A Brawl in the House 

It started out mildly enough, 
as Democratic Representa- 
tive Carrie Meek of Florida 
delivered a routine denunci- 
ation of Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich’s lucrative book deal 
with a Rupert Murdoch- 
owned publishing house. But 
before Meek could reach the 
end of her short speech, the 
Republican-managed House 
ruled her out of order and 
voted to strike her remarks 
from the record. The parlia- 
mentary scrap immediately 
brought a phalanx of the peo- 
ple’s Representatives to the 
floor to scream at one anoth- 
er, with Republicans 
denouncing the speech for 
lack of decorum and Democ- 
rats blasting the G.o.P.’s 
“totalitarianism.” Later, in a 
bare-knuckles address at a 
Republican gathering, Gin- 
grich personally took up the 
fight, calling the attacks on 
his book deal “disgusting” 
and taking broad swipes at 
Democrats, the press and 
perhaps reflexively—Hillary 
Rodham Clinton. 


In the Senate, “Byrdlock” 
Senator Robert Byrd of 
West Virginia, the Democ- 
rats’ parliamentary ace and 
self-appointed guardian of 
the Senate’s deliberative 
role, launched an all-out 
effort to slow down what 

he called the Republican 
“steamroller.” Byrd’s fili- 
buster-like maneuvers 
reduced to a snail’s pace the 
Senate’s debate of a bill that 
would restrict the ability 

of Congress to impose 
unfunded regulatory man- 
dates on the states. His 
exploitation of an arcane 
rule regarding committee 
meeting times also forced 
the Judiciary Committee to 
halt—if for only one day—its 
consideration of a bal- 
anced-budget amendment. 
Majority leader Bob Dole 








ECSTATIC JOCK OF THE WEEK: With his first Super Bowl start, 49er Steve Young 
sheds the Why-isn’t-he-Joe-Montana? burden (unless, that is, the Chargers win) 


Frequent Filers? 


The Supreme Court ruled last week that airlines may be sued for 
changing the rules of their frequent-flyer programs (in the case at 
hand, American Airlines had claimed that federal airline-deregula- 
tion laws exempted it from a state class action brought by members 
of its program). So ... feeling litigious? Here’s a clip-’n’-save list of 
domestic airlines that were planning to jack up the mileage needed 
for some free trips this year: 


Alaska Continental 
America West United 
American USAir 


The good news is that Delta and Northwest will be lowering some of 
their requirements. 


Source: InsideFlyer magazine 
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WINNERS & LOSERS 








PLAYER 


DENIS DRAGOUNSKI 
Fellow, U.S. Institute of 
Peace, Washington 


Paut GoBLEe 

Senior Associate, 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 
Washington 


MARiORIE 
MANDELSTAM BALZER 
Georgetown University, 
Washington 





Sunday, Jan. 15: 

A day of rest back home in Palm 
Springs. Representative Sonny Bono 
(R., Calif.) watches the N.F.L. play- 
offs on television with his family, 
Naturally, his press secretary says 
later, he was rooting for the Califor- 
nia teams. The Congressman ven- 
tures that San Francisco will win the 
Super Bowl 


Monday, Jan. 16 
Bono flies back to Washington after 


his second trip home in as many 
weekends. 


Day 14 | Tuesday, Jan. 17 
Bono joins other lawmakers for a 
White House briefing with Secretary 


—— aaa 


__ COMMENTS 
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P Jilted Sunset Blvd. Supreme Court agrees 

3 star gets $500,000 to hear case of man 

° settlement from who claims he sold 

5 Andrew Lloyd Webber ex-Veep drugs 

5 ROBERT BYRD 0.J. SIMPSON 

& West Virginia Senator At kickoff, his lawyers 

$ hog-ties G.0.P. in par- squabble and Judge Ito 

z liamentary fine print allows abuse evidence 

: PARAMOUNT JOSEPH 
NETWORK ANTONINI 
Rides runaway suc- Longtime chairman of 
cess of new Trek show troubled K Mart demot- 
to smashing debut ed in palace coup 


THE MORNING LINE ~ 
What Will Be the Next Hot Spot in Russia? 


“The northern Caucasus as a whole will be an area of unrest, 
specifically the Cossack populations of the Krasnodar Krai and 
the Stavropol Krai; also the Far East, specifically some areas of 
the Amur Oblast and the Khabarovsk Krai, where Chinese out- 


number Russians.” 


“We'll see guerrilla war and terrorism coming out of the north- 
ern Caucasus. Chechnya is going to spread ... Boris Yeltsin has 


thrown water at a grease fire.” 


“Eventually there could be very serious ruptures in federal 
relationships with places like Bashkortostan and Tatarstan. 
Tuva may also become problematic.” 


SONNY BONO: THE FIRST 100 DAYS 


of the Treasury Robert Rubin and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan. Subject: the Mexican 
financial crisis. 


Ce Wednesday, Jan. 18 
Meeting with G.0.P. members of the 
House Banking Committee, Bono 
voices his concerns about the Ad- 
ministration's proposed $40 billion 
bailout of the Mexican peso. Later, 
on the House floor, he votes to strike 
Representative Carrie Meek’s (D., 
Fla.) criticisms of Speaker Gingrich’s 
book deal from the record 


Day 16 | Thursday, Jan. 19. 
After a judiciary subcommittee 
meeting, Bono takes time out for a 


TIME, JANU 





chat with representatives of the 
Consumer Bankers Association. 


Rs Friday, Jan. 20: 


Bono remains in Washington, await- 


ing his wife, who is flying in for the 
State of the Union address. The 
day's business includes a meeting 


with the California Trucking Associa- 


tion and a trip to the House floor for 
the unfunded-mandates debate. 
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was sufficiently ruffled to 
grumble about the Senate’s 
“Byrdlock.” 


The Simpson Case 

Just days before the opening 
of the O.]. Simpson murder 
trial, the former football 
star’s high-powered legal 
defense suffered one of its 
most damaging defeats. 
Judge Lance Ito ruled that 
the prosecution could pre- 
sent in evidence the bulk of | 
the materials it has gathered 
that might show Simpson 
was a violently jealous and 
abusive husband. The judge 
handed the defense one 


| small win, though, allowing it 


to introduce some evidence 
regarding the alleged racist 
attitudes of a key detective. 
The mostly negative develop- 
ments for the defense 

capped a week in which an 
embarrassing ego spat 

between two of its usually 

media-savvy lawyers, Robert 

Shapiro and F. Lee Bailey, 

became public. 


Keep On Flying 

Voting 6 to 2 in a case 
involving American Airlines, 
the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided that passengers may 
sue an airline for retroactive- 
ly downgrading their fre- { 
quent-flyer benefits. The 
Justices concluded that fed- 
eral airline-regulation laws 
do not pre-empt such 
breach-of-contract suits in 
state courts. 


The Farrakhan-Plot Case 
Malcolm X’s daughter Qubi- 
lah Shabazz pleaded-not 
guilty to charges that she 
plotted to have Nation of 
Islam leader Louis Far- 
rakhan killed. Meanwhile, 
Farrakhan publicly echoed 
the claim of Shabazz’s 
lawyers that the case was a 
setup by the government. 


Union County Drownings 

A sobbing Susan Smith, 
accused of drowning her two 
small boys in a car last Octo- 
ber, appeared in court for 
her arraignment and learned 
that the prosecution would 
seek the death penalty. A 
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WASHiNGTOON, 


South Carolina judge entered 
a not-guilty plea for her after 
the Union County mother 
declined to enter a plea of 
her own. 


TO iMPUGN MOTIVES. 

[PEOPLE HAVE PETS 
A Brutal Shock for Japan ‘ 
It was the country’s worst 
earthquake in more than 70 
years. The jolt that hit Kobe 
(pop. 1.5 million) just before 
dawn on Tuesday measured 
7.2 on the Richter scale. The 
numbers alone told the chill- 
ing story: some 5,000 con- 
firmed dead, 200 still miss- 
ing, 25,000 injured, 300,000 ‘ 
homeless. As exhausted relief | FA ENVIRONMENT. 
workers sifted through the yf 


ay HERE: NEWTS 


rubble of what was once the 
country’s second busiest 
port, survivors waited stoical- 
ly in line for hours for a small 
bottle of water and a fist-size 
ball of rice. Offers of help 
came from all over the world, 
and as each day revealed 
new horrors, Prime Minister 
Tomiichi Murayama said that 
even in a country with a long 


4 ; : Zz 
history of earthquakes, the THAN EVER GE | 


Kobe tragedy was “a disaster BEFORE, THE 

that nobody could even PERCEPTION OF Boys! 
imagine.” At week’s end crit- IMPROPRIETY... e 
icism was mounting against STILL EXISTS... 

government relief efforts that 
were deemed too little and 
too late. 


Chechnya Enters New Phase | 
As Russian soldiers hoisted ‘ ' . “eS 
their flag over Chechnya’s : eS W \NHAY MBKES YOu THINK 
gutted presidential palace ’ < You HANE THE RIGHT To SPEAK \ 
in Grozny, the republic’s 

capital, Russian President \ 
Boris Yeltsin declared an \ 


oa teetiee Depey enecen iSTRACTIONS ABOUT Book CONTRACTS) 
rebe aon. Don t worry. ARE PART ©FAN ORCHESTRATED CON - 
Everything will be settled ; SPIRAGY Te STOP THE NEW CONGRESS 

soon on the Chechen issue, FROM ADDRESSING URGENT BUSINESS 


he said. “I am in strict 


control.” Yeltsin ruled out GMEAR, CAMPAIGNS 
direct peace talks with rebel BY THE LIBERAL 
leader Jokhar Dudayev, ELITE WiL NOT 
and battle-hardened 


Chechen fighters vowed SS OUR AGENDA, 


to take their fight into NEXT ITEM. 


the mountains south of 
Grozny—promising a long 
and fierce guerrilla war. 


Moscow: “Butt Out!” 

Meanwhile in Geneva, U.S. ‘ 
Secretary of State Warren OPIN 
Christopher and Russian With 





i) AGR 
THEM, THEY ARE THE OP|N\ONS OF THE CARTOONIST. IF YOU DISAGREE; THEY ARE SOMEONE ELSE’s OPINIONS. 
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Chrysler Concorde 


We kicked their lea 


Recently, some luxury car makers have seen their leather seats tanned a second time. 





In recent rankings of retained value, Chrysler Concorde topped not only some of the 
| more common contenders, but indeed, some of the more distinguished entries among 
| luxury sedans. To name names, Lexus ES300 and Infiniti G20. After one year, 

Chrysler Concorde outshone both these models in retained value. And 


Concorde is priced hundreds, even thousands, of dollars less to begin with. A 














lated. 


Infiniti G20 “C2 
: | eT Ke oe 00) 


ther-trimmed seats. 


powerful V6 engine gives a smooth, spirited performance. Anti-lock brakes and 





dual front air bags! are standard. And Concorde packages all its luxuries into the 


spaciousness of cab-forward design. So if you’re looking for a car that’s a kick 


to drive and offers value far down the road, 7 
look at Concorde. For more information, call : ws 
1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. Chrysler Concorde 
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THE GOOD NEWS 
~ Women taking estrogen after 
menopause show higher levels of 
high-density lipoproteins (HDL, 
or “good” cholesterol) than those 
not taking hormones. A high HDL 
level is one of the best defenses 
against heart disease. 
v The Fpa has approved a pill 
that will help alcoholics fight the urge to 
drink. Naltrexone, a drug used to treat 
heroin addiction, also blocks a person’s 
craving for alcohol. Patients taking the drug 
and participating in counseling showed a 
| 23% relapse rate; 54% of those not taking 
the drug started drinking again. 


v Olive oil seems to do more than make 
food taste good. Research indicates that 
women who consume olive oil more than 
once a day reduce their risk of breast can- 
cer 25% compared with women who don't. 


Sources GOOD— durnat of the Amencan Medica! A: 


BAD—Journal of the Amencan Medical Associaton 


SERPENT’S TOOTH 
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on, DuPoet Merch Pharmaceutical Company. 
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THE BAD NEWS 
v Tuberculosis continues to be a 
global health threat, particularly 
in developing countries, where 
95% of new cases occur. In these 
regions, where inadequate health 
care and crowded living condi- 
tions help spread TB, the highly 
contagious bacterium causes 25% 
of avoidable adult deaths. Even 
developed countries are not exempt; in the 
U.S. the number of new cases has risen 14% 
each year since 1985. The culprits; the 
spread of arps and drug-resistant strains of 
the bacterium. 
v For treating sore throats, earaches and 
the like, doctors favor newer, more expen- 
sive antibiotics that attack a broad range of 
germs over older, more narrowly targeted 
drugs such as penicillin. But studies show 
that using the powerful drugs spurs the cre- 
ation of drug-resistant microbes. 


Journal of the National Cancer besttute 


“The boy was so proud of himself. He was tickled to 
death at what he’d done,” _scsinunes, MISSISSIPPI, SHERIFF RANDY 


ROBERTS, COMMENTING ON THE CASE OF A FIVE-YEAR-OLD BOY WHO, HOME FROM SCHOOL 


WITH THE CHICKEN POX, CALLED 911 FIVE TIMES IN A SUCCESSFUL EFFORT TO HAVE HIS 
MOTHER ARRESTED FOR SMOKING MARIJUANA 


Ve vi 


Have you ever 
driven a car when 
you probably had 
too much alcohol | 

to drive safely? 
? 


RAW DATA 


This ad appeared in the Raleigh (North Carolina) 
News & Observer, as well as in nine other papers. 


Could you make it in 
the Major Leagues? 


The Toronto Blue Jays have sched- 


YES “uled a Try-Out Camp next weekend to dis- 
| Se “cover new baseball talent. 
i The try-outs will take wer“ re 
MEN 63% i on Saturday January 21, at 
lex, Se lon Avenue in oe 
WOMEN 29% — Froid 


NO 





P should furnish their own 
es, s spikes, and un : 
following criteria: 


and uniform, and must meet 


1. Proof of age between 19 and 25. 
2. Not under contract or reserve to 
baseball 


MEN 36% Pees No high echadloe ae 
WOMEN 70% eeemeg — 


| For further information, call 813-734-5784. 


From a telephone pol ot 600 adult Amencans 
taken for Tiwi/owi on Jan. 5 by Yankelovich } 
Partners Inc. Sampling esror «s + 4% ' 
Not sures” omitted 


The Toronto Blue Jays 
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Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev held lengthy, some- 
times cool discussions about 
the Chechen war. “What we 
don’t want to see is a Russia 
mired in a military quag- 
mire,” Christopher told 
reporters. “I reiterated to the 
Foreign Minister that the 
conflict must be brought to 
an end.” For his part, 
Kozyrev insisted that the 
rebellion was a “purely 
domestic matter.” 





Bosnia: The Truce Unravels 

The New Year’s Day cease- 

fire, negotiated in part by 

former President Jimmy 

Carter, looked increasingly 
fragile. More than 400 

explosions were reported 

near the northwestern 

Bosnian town of Velika 

Kladusa, where Croatian 

Serbs and rebel Muslims 

battled Bosnian government 
forces. In Sarajevo, the 

Bosnian capital, Serb troops 
refused to allow the U.N. to 

de-ice the airport runway, 

and in Tuzla, in north-cen- 

tral Bosnia, 1,000 peace- | 
keepers were blockaded 
without food or heat by the 
government. 


Reforms for Mexico 
President Ernesto Zedillo, 
just seven weeks in office, 
signed a pact with the main | 
opposition parties to deliver 
reformed federal and state 
voting laws and to honor the 
results of all free and fair 
elections. According to oppo- 
sition leaders, the signers 
agreed privately to hold new 
balloting in the unruly south- 
ern states of Tabasco and 
Chiapas, where widespread 
fraud was reported in last 
year’s elections. In Washing- 
ton the Clinton Administra- 
tion’s proposed $40 billion 
bailout of the weakened peso 
met with stiff opposition 
from Democrats. 


BUSINESS 
Oil Imports Hit Record High 
Imports accounted for 
50.4% of petroleum use in 
the U.S. last year, according 
to the American Petroleum 


| Institute. This marks the 











first time that consumption 
of foreign oil has exceeded 
that of domestically pro- 
duced oil. Imports reached 
8.9 million bbl. per day, 
eclipsing by 109,000 bbl. per 
day the previous import 
record, set in 1977. Lobby- 
ists are expected to use the 
statistics to pressure Con- 
gress to allow oil drilling in 
the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge in Alaska. 


A New Cable Empire 
Sweetened by a tax loophole 
for big companies selling 
media properties to minority 
owners, Viacom Inc., the en- 
tertainment giant, will sell its 
cable-TV unit to a partner- 
ship backed by Tele-Com- 
munications, Inc., the top 
U.S. cable operator. Price 
tag: $2.3 billion. The deal 
will create the country’s 
largest minority-owned cable 
system. 


SCIENCE 


Stone Age Louvre 

More than 300 paintings 
were discovered late last 
year in a cave near the town 
of Vallon-Pont-d’Arc in 
southern France, the 
French government has 
revealed. Experts say the 
20,000-year-old gallery may 
surpass the famous grottoes 
at Lascaux, France, and 
Altamira, Spain. The cavern 
was said to be perfectly 
intact, with animal bones, 
flint knives and even foot- 
prints preserved on the 
floor. 


SPORT 


Baseball's First Scab 

A 35-year-old has-been who 
last pitched in the majors in 
1991 agreed to become base- 
ball’s first “prominent” strike- 
breaker. Former Boston Red 
Sox righthander “Oil Can” 
Boyd, who threw five games 
for the Class A Sioux City 
Explorers last year before 
injuring his shoulder, said he 
would cross the picket lines 
in a bid to return to the 
Show: “If this is what it takes, 
then I'm going to do it.” 
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PODHORETZ IN 1982 


STEPPING DOWN. NORMAN PODHORETZ, 
65, editor and writer; as the editor in chief 
of Commentary; in New York City. During 
his 35-year stewardship, Podhoretz trans- 
formed the Jewish monthly from a voice of 
liberal social concern to a promoter of 
hard-line anti-Sovietism abroad and -a 
basher of all things leftish and countercul- 
tural at home. The changes mirrored Pod- 
horetz’s own political evolution as one of 
the most influential—and certainly the 
most inescapable—of neoconservatives. 


DIED. RON LUCIANO, 57, former umpire; 
from suicide by carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing; in Endicott, New York. Luciano’s 11 
Astroturf-chewing years of calls and con- 
frontations paved the way for a second 
career as a sports commentator and author 
of books titled with baseball-related puns. 


DIED. MEHD! BAZARGAN, 87, former Prime 
Minister of Iran; in Zurich, Originally an 
engineering professor, the soft-spoken Ba- 
zargan was imprisoned for his human- 





60 YEARS AGO 





Crime: New Jersey v. Hauptmann (Cont'd) 

The “Trial of the Century” against Bruno Hauptmann, charged with 
kidnapping and murdering the infant son of Charles Lindbergh, had 
entered its third week: “Witness No. | for the defense was Defendant 
Hauptmann. Twiddling his thick fingers, he answered in a deep 
guttural voice the questions put him by his lawyer. Hauptmann was 
shown the ladder [allegedly used in the kidnapping]. Had he built 


VERA MAXWELL, RIGHT, IN 1974 


IN TIME 


T 0 
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RON LUCIANO IN 1977 


rights activism during the reign of Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, making Bazargan 
a natural choice for Prime Minister of the 
provisional government formed after the 
Shah fled in 1979. But Bazargan’s relation- 
ship with the Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomei- 
ni’s Revolutionary Council soon deteriorated 
into a bitter power struggle, culminating in 
his resignation just nine months later. 


DIED. VERA MAXWELL, 93, fashion designer, 
in Rincon, Puerto Rico. From her cotton 
proto-jumpsuit fashioned for riveting 
Rosies during World War II to 1974's 
“Speed Suit”—a zipperless, buttonless 
dress that could be pulled on in seconds— 
Maxwell pioneered sportswear for women 
that was as comfortable as it was chic, earn- 
ing herself the sobriquet “the American 
Chanel.” Maxwell’s sources of inspiration 
were marvelously eclectic: a 1935 visit with 
Albert Einstein was said to have prompted 
her to copy his tweed jacket and add two 
skirts, a pair of pants and an extra jacket to 
create her classic “Weekend Wardrobe.” 





France's Flandin 


it? ‘Certainly not!’ said the accused man. ‘lam acarpenter!’ The ladder, he scoffed, looked 


like a ‘moosic’ instrument .. 


. [Cross-examination] made Hauptmann squirm in his 


chair, hang his head, blush ... Observers thought he either looked like a very embarrassed 


man or a very guilty one.” 


—Feb. 4, 1935 
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—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Lina Lofaro, Alice Park, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders, Anneke Tryzelaar and Sidney Urquhart 








One way to conserve 

our resources and 

cut down on the mate- 

rials that end up in our 

waste stream is to use 

less right from the start 

It’s aconcept called 

source reduction’ 

a conservation manage- 


it technique that 





can help manage the 
country Ss waste LIKE A SIX-PACK OF CANS 
DELIVERING MORE PRODUCT 
WITH LESS PACKAGE 
Plastic packaging is a good example of source reduction 


1g, lightweight plastic because 





Manufacturers choose stror 


it often takes less plastic to deliver their product than it 





in 





would other materials. For example, it takes less 
pound of two-liter plastic bottles to deliver one gallon of soft 


drink. It takes more than 3 pounds of 16-ounce glass bottles 
to deliver that same gallon of soft drink, and that’s a savings 
of resources 
Coffee brick pac ks, a relatively 

new method of delivering colfee to 
consumers, are another example of 
source reduction. A combination of 
aluminum foil and plastic film 


brick packs deliver coffee with less 


ackaging 





USING LESS OF A GOOD THING 
Thanks to advances in plastics tech- 
nology it takes even less plastic to 


ce packaging today than it did 15 





to 20 years ago 
Plastic milk jugs weighed 95 grams 
n the early 1970s. These same jugs 


weigh only 60 grams today. That's a 








36% reduction in materi 





Conserving Resources: 


Creating Less Waste in the First Place 


AROUND A PRODUCT—A MEDICINE BOTTLE, FOR EXAMPLE— 
OR IT CAN BE STRETCHED TO THE LIMIT TO HOLD A NUMBER OF ITEMS, 











In 1976 plastic 
grocery bags were 2.3 


mils thick (that’s 0,0023 
inch). Today's bags, with 
equal strength and dura 
bility, are only 0.7 mils 
thick, a 70% reduction 
And two-liter plastic 
bottles that weighed 68 


grams in 1977 weigh 





only 51 grams today 
With 7 billion rwo-liter 
bottles sold each year in 
the U:S., this improvement alone accounts tor an annual Sav- 


ings of 250 million pounds of packaging 


MINIMIZING WASTE 
Hand in hand with source reduction is waste reduction 
and here, too, plastic packaging plays a major role 


zing to keep foods 





Food companies rely on plastic pack 





fresh on their way to market. In 1994, an ice cream manu 


facturer switched from a paperboard container with a paper 
inner-wrap to a single flexible-plastic wrapper and helped 

keep 11 million cardboard boxes 
} 


from going into landfills 


And manulacturers of appli- 





cs and other sensl- 





ances, electroni 


tive products report a 50% drop in 
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shipping damage thé 


resistant plastic packaging 
REUSABLE PRODUCTS 

In our next special feature, we'll 

liv 


and communities can help con 


iduals, households 





see how in 


serve resources and reduce waste 
by buying products that can be 


used and reused. @& 
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It’s some of the most important packaging 
your kids can wear. Because plastic 


helmets and pads and other sports 


equipment play a vital role in helping to 
protect against bumps and bruises. * But 
plastic isn’t just for fun and games. Plastic 
wraps and trays help keep food fresh and pre- 
vent spoilage. Tamper-evident seals help keep 


medicines protected. Foam cartons protect 


PLASTIC MAKES 


eggs from premature scrambling. + And because 


plastic is strong, thin and lightweight, it 


A Little Plastic Packaging 
Can Help Prevent Bruising. 


©1993 American Plastics Council. 










provides a lot of protection without a lot of 


additional, heavy packaging. * To learn more, 
just call 1-800-777-9500, and the American 
Plastics Council will send you a free 
booklet. + And see how alittle 


plastic is having a positive impact in 
American 


Plastics 


places far beyond the football field. 2) Council 


IT POSSIBLE 
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For a while, Japan believed it had made itself 
quakeproof. That nation’s faith was shattered in 
20 seconds, as a 7.2 tremor ravaged its sixth 
largest city, collapsing houses, wrecking 
roadways, igniting fires, destroying ports and 
leaving an estimated 5,000 people dead 














QUAKE’S INFERNO 


Fire fighters struggle to control dozens 
of blazes set off after the 
temblor’s vibrations ruptured the city’s 
gas lines 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


VERY YEAR ON SEPT. 1, ON THE 
anniversary of the 1923 earth- 
quake that took 143,000 lives in 
Tokyo and Yokohama, the Japa- 
nese observe national Disaster 
Prevention Day. All over the 
archipelago, schoolchildren re- 
hearse running through tunnels of smoke 
with handkerchiefs covering their faces; 
the military practices helicopter rescues. 
In countless towns and cities, fire depart- 
ments roll out their earthquake-simula- 
tion machines. These room-size boxes, 
equipped with a table, two chairs, a book- 
shelf, a gas cooking stove and a kerosene 
heater on a wooden floor, are set on shock 
absorbers and shudder exactly like an 
earthquake, escalating in force from 3 to 7 
on the Japanese version of the Richter 
scale. The willing victim is supposed to 
learn the tricks of quake survival: turn off 
the stove, open the door and hide under 
the table. Thousands of brave souls take 
the ride. 

The city of Nishinomiya, nine miles 
outside the port of Kobe, contains many 





A KINSHIP OF MISERY 


The psychological disarray of an elderly 
quake victim, stunned by the devastation, 
is mirrored in the burned ruins that 
surround her 


rooms the same size as those simulators. 
They tend to be in two-story, traditional 
wooden houses built in the years just after 
World War II. The roofs of such houses are 
heavy blue or brown tile. The walls are a 
thin lattice of light wood finished with 
stucco. The effect, says Laurence Korn- 
field, a San Francisco chief building in- 
spector familiar with the style, is “a lot like 
| putting a heavy book up on top of a frame 
| of pencils.” 

At 5:46 a.m. on Tuesday, when a real 
earthquake, the most deadly since 1923, 
roared through the Kobe area, something 
happened to the little rooms that never 
happens in the simulator machines. Their 
roofs fell in. By the tens of thousands. 
Where each house stood, there is now justa 
brown or blue blanket of tile, settled almost 
gently over a wreckage of wood, plaster 
and human bodies. 

On Tuesday night in Nishinomiya, 
Lieut. Tsutomu Fujii and 10 of his men 
from the Japanese Self-Defense Forces 
were digging away in such a ruin. They 
toiled through a frigid night lighted only by 
a full moon, while the daughter of the 
house stood nearby, sniffing back tears. 
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Eventually they excavated her parents, 
gently placed their bodies on litters cob- 
bled out of a broken door and a kitchen 
counter, and loaded them on a truck head- 
ed for a makeshift morgue. Lieut. Fujii had 
dug out seven corpses since morning, turn- 
ing him into something of an instant ex- 
pert. “That couple seems to have got out of 
bed and made it to the entryway of their 
house.” he said. “Then the whole house fell 
on them. They didn’t stand a chance.” Then 
Fujii turned and marched off to the next 
collapsed home. 


BY SATURDAY, PROBABLY IN EXCESS OF 5,000 
people had perished in Kobe, more than 
half of them the elderly, who customarily 
sleep on the ground floor. The quake in- 
jured 25,000; 46,440 buildings lay in ruins; 








310,000—one-fifth of the city’s popula- 
tion—were at least temporarily homeless. 
Nearly a million households had no water, 
40,000 had no electricity, 849,500 no natu 
ral gas—all the result of an earthquake that 
struck where no one was prepared to ex 
pect it, any more than the simulators had 
prepared them for its devastation. In the 
past few months, the Japanese public had 
grown increasingly nervous about the pos- 
sibility of a large quake. The country sits at 
the intersection of four tectonic plates, and 
from Hokkaido in the north to Kyushu in 
the south, it is almost constantly at seismic 
risk. Over the past half-year, a series of 
had rocked the northern and 
northeastern parts of the archipelago: an 
8.1 in October, a 7.5 in December and a 6.9 
in January. They were too big, in too rapid 


tremors 


in 


succession. An old fear began to reassert it- 
self, centering, naturally, on high-risk 
Tokyo. 

And so last week’s quake struck Kobe, 
which is nowhere near Tokyo, and was 
supposedly one of the most quake-safe 
cities in Japan. It is in the country’s west, 
not on the seismically jumpy Central Pacif- 
ic coast, on a fault far from the main tecton- 
ic collision zones. Kobe is not as big as To- 
kyo, but with 15 million inhabitants, it is 
Japan’s second largest port. Its importance 
was recognized by American commanders, 


who bombed it 25 times in the final year of 


World War II, the last time on the day Ja- 
pan formally announced its surrender. The 
aerial attacks ruined the city, killing 17,014 
people and leaving 530,858 homeless. Last 
week the quake that Japan had not expect- 
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ed accomplished about a third that much 
carnage in 20 seconds. “I was a child when 
the city was destroyed during the war,” 
said Shigemitsu Okino, huddled in a make- 
shift shelter. “It looked a lot like this. The 
difference is, we could hear the planes 
coming, but the earthquake was silent.” 
The fault that ruptured lies about six 
miles beneath Awaji Island, 15 miles off 
Kobe’s shore. The sides of the fault sudden 
ly shifted against each other, violently 
lurching a total of 6 to 10 ft. in opposite di- 
rections. The havoc. 
flipped on their sides, and at least one train 
station rolled over, crushing cars in its 
parking lot. The supposedly indestructible 
track of the Shinkansen bullet train 
snapped in eight places. Luckily, the first 
train of the day had not yet left for Kobe. 


result was Trains 


o7 








The city’s main highway disintegrated in 
three places. In the case of the elevated 
Hanshin Expressway, 15 of the huge rein- 
forced concrete pillars holding up the 
roadbed broke off at their bases, and a 
1,650 ft. stretch of four-lane blacktop tore 
loose, tipping at a 45° angle, as though it 
had got tired and leaned o to rest its 
right lane on the ground. Drivers soared off 
into midair. “It was terrifying,” said Yoshio 
Fukumoto, who managed to get himself 
and his passengers out of a bus after its 
front end had screeched to a halt with the 
first 6 ft. suspended in space. “Like watch- 
ing a scene from a movie.” And every road, 
in every part of the city, was lined with flat- 
tened houses. 

Then came fire: hundreds of separate 
blazes, some consuming whole neighbor- 
hoods, many lighted perhaps by the top- 
pled gas cooking burners of early-morning 
breakfasters. Fire fighters could not com- 
bat the blazes: there was no water in the 
wrecked city mains. Rescue vehicles failed 
to come, and wounded people trapped in 
collapsed and burning houses began to die. 
As California has learned, an earthquake 
does not have to be the Big One to be hell. 
Said Hiroshi Yagi, a computer-company 
executive: “I couldn't believe my eyes. It 


looked like the last days of the war.” 


l THE NISHINOMIYA SPORT CEN- 

ter, facilities are divided in two. 

One part, the main gym, now 

serves as a dormitory for hun- 

dreds of families who have lost 

their homes or fear they will col- 

lapse. Because the city’s gas 

supply is designed to cut off automatically 

at the first tremor of a quake, the gym, like 

the rest of the city, has no heat; 500 refu- 

gees huddle in blankets against the sub- 

freezing weather. Some have salvaged a 

few belongings, and others have managed 

to save pets—a tame raccoon squirms in a 
cage. 

Despite their mise the survivors 
are quiet and stoical. “Shoganai,” they 
say, it can't be helped. A monumental 
tragedy had arrived, but it, like so many 
before it, would pass. Occasionally there 
is weeping, but there is no hysteria, no 
yelling, and grief is muted, even private. 
The adjoining rooms have been turned 
into temporary morgues, and all night 
long there is solemn traffic between the 
room of the living and those of the dead. 
Survivors enter to identify a relative, then 
return and lay their own bedding next to 


FREEWAY FOLD-UP 


The buckled, corrugated surface of 
Kobe's collapsed expressway offers 
testimony to the raw power of 
Tuesday's 20-second quake 
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Awaji 
Island 


the body in order to fulfill otsuya, the 
Buddhist practice of spending a night 
with the newly deceased. 


THERE WERE ENOUGH HOURS IN THE 
three endless days following the Kobe 
quake to accommodate mourning, hard- 
ship and eventually blame. Occasionally, 
foreign-seeming figures intruded: soldiers 
in their khakis, firemen clad in surreal sil- 
ver. But for the most part, it was a city of 
refugees. By night people huddled in high 
schools or town halls, in stairwells or 
around bonfires. By day they drifted back 
to the wreckage of their lives. Kazumichi 
Kawabata, 45 and grieving, searched bro 
kenly through the remains of his house. He 
was looking for his driver’s license, he not- 
ed dully. But “the most important thing, I 
can't get. That’s the voice of my daughter.” 
Living conditions were wretched. In 
Kobe proper, the acrid smoke from all the 
fires was so thick that it fogged the air and 
obscured the Rokko Mountains. Without 
water there were few functioning toilets 
and no baths. In many shelters, a day’s food 
consisted of a rice cake. Some trolled for 
drinking water in polluted brooks. After- 
shocks frazzled already shot nerves, and 
doctors worried about sanitation and what 
seemed like an incipient flu epidemic. 
Tens of thousands of people, appalled 


Bullet-train 
elevated tracks 
broke up and fell 


Elevated-train 
station 
demolished 


Sections of 


expressway 
broken off 
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Train 
* derailments 
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system 


at the lack of goods and services, picked up 
their belongings and set out on foot for 


Osaka, 19 miles away. Yoko Kawaguchi, 28, 
dressed in fashionable clothes, pushed her 


daughter Aya, 14 months, around piles of 


cement and glass. “We're going to my sis- 
ter’s house near Osaka,” she said, pointing 
to her husband driving ahead of her on a 
motorcycle loaded with clothing. “We're 
worried that our house might not survive 
another strong quake.” An elderly man 
stayed put, sitting in front of his shattered 
house, holding a flask. “Everything is 
gone,” he said. “What can you do except sip 
sake and smile?” 


N THE FOREIGN PRESS, MUCH WAS 
made of the refugees’ good behavior. 
There were no reports of looting, and 
many shared what little food they 
had, maintaining civility under trying 
circumstances. But their stoicism did 
not preclude a deep discontent. 

This was in part almost spiritual in na- 
ture. The Japanese, understandably, have 
always been obsessed with quakes. Once 
they attributed the tremors to the thrash- 
ing of a giant catfish called Namazu. In re- 
cent times Japanese have come to believe 
in the power of science to guard them 
against the catastrophic thrashing. The na- 
tion invested heavily in quake research, 
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quakeproof engineering, quake relief. 
When Japanese saw the damage done in 
Los Angeles on Jan. 17, 1994, they smiled to 
themselves and thought, We would have 
fared far better. Not only did they believe 
their seismologists could predict the next 
Big One, but their leaders gave the impres- 
sion they would be ready for it when it 
came. But when the ground shook under 
Kobe on Jan. 17, 1995, that faith suffered its 
own Richter shock, and Japanese confi- 
dence in their ability to outsmart nature lay 
in ruins. A vast feeling of insecurity rushed 
into the vacuum, accompanied by anger. 
Longtime emphasis on the threat in 
Central Pacific Japan had created an atro- 
phy of vigilance in the western part of the 
country: in Tokyo 27% of homes kept 
emergency supplies; in Osaka the number 


i” 
had shrunk to 2.6%. While Tokyo’s army 
and civilian officials conducted yearly drills 
to test their coordination, military officials 
reluctantly admit that in the Kobe area they 
did not. 

The result was a deadly confusion that 
seemed to overtake every level of govern- 
ment. Immediately after the quake, Kobe 
authorities failed to cordon off main roads 
for official use, and the delay of police and 
fire vehicles undoubtedly raised the death 
toll. For nearly four hours, the Governor of 
Hyogo prefecture, which includes Kobe, 
neglected to make the necessary request 
for aid to the national armed forces, which 
would provide 16,000 rescuers by week's 
end. The national government could also 
have stepped in sooner to aid with coordi- 


nation, Soldiers who did arrive were 









SEEKING SHELTER 


Quietly spreading out their meager 
possessions, neighbors bed down 


together on the floor of a local 
school gymnasium 





plagued by communications snafus: at 
midnight on Tuesday, one field command- 
er was unable to get radio instructions and 
had to drive to the Nishinomiya city hall for 
information. In the context of such dis- 
array, Kobe wondered 
whether their rescuers were dangerously 


some residents 
dispirited 

At 1:30 a.m. on Wednesday, 21 hours af- 
ter the quake, an army rescue detail halted 
its rescue prematurely. A 
building in a working-class Nishinomiya 


seven-story 
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district had rolled over on its side, report- 
edly trapping 15 to 20 people within. The 
soldiers removed two bodies and then 
stopped digging. Shrugged a young lieu- 
tenant: “We think it’s hopeless. No one 
could have survived by now.” 

A few blocks away and half a day later, a 
fireman shook his head as his unit attacked 
acrumbled house thought to have five peo- 
ple inside: a young girl, her parents, grand- 
and great-grandmother. “Until 
about 7 last night,” a bystander said, “we 
could hear the little girl calling okasan, 
okasan [mother, mother].” But the fa 
tigued firemen, performing a kind of tri- 
age, ignored the dwelling for easier rescues 
nearby. Now, as they began to dig, the 
crumpled house was silent, Alone in its 
rubble stood a large bronze statue of Kan- 


mother 
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MAKESHIFT MORGUES 


Wrapped in blankets, the 
deceased await the arrival 
of relatives 


| 


~~ 


non, a female representation of the Buddha; 
her name means “the one who hears cries.” 

Yoshio Miyoshi, 34, currently housed 
at the East Suma elementary school, has 
had enough of stoicism. “We're partly to 
blame because many of us have not pre 
pared for earthquakes,” he says, shaking 
his head. “But everyone here is surprised 
that we've had so little help. Many had to 
watch our homes burn down with not a 
fireman in sight. Then we have to go with- 
out food or water because the authorities 
are so disorganized.” 

His complaint, even in a society that 
shuns direct attack, is finding echoes in 
high places. Yokohama Mayor Hidenobu 
Takahide, a former construction-ministry 
official, says baldly, “The problem is that 
the government did not exert leadership.” 


to 


TOCSIN 


This woman died clutching 
an alarm clock that rang for 
24 hours 


agit 
A survivor warms himself at 
a fire made from the 
wreckage of a home 





In a speech to the Diet, Prime Minister To 
miichi Murayama pledged that his govern 
ment would “waste no time in taking every 
necessary fiscal and financial measure” to 
help rebuild the devastated area. But when 
he suggested that the relief effort had fal- 
tered because of the quake’s unprecedent- 
ed severity, loud jeers rang out from the 
opposition benches. It was widely reported 
that Murayama had learned of the disaster 
only two hours after it struck. When he 
Kobe, Tokyo papers 
quotes from angry residents, along the 
lines of “We don’t need Murayama. We 
need drinking water.” 


toured featured 


BY THE END OF THE WEEK 
food and water shipments finally arrived 
at the Nishinomiya sports center and oth- 


WELCOME 
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enough, in fact, so that 
authorities claimed everyone was getting 


er large shelters 


two good meals a day. In some neighbor- 
hoods, the resumption of running water 
reduced the prospect of disease. Makers 
of goods ranging from helicopters to lin- 
gerie donated wares (the local yakuza 
had already themselves 
neighborhood godfathers by dispensing 


turned into 
necessities in their district), and tractors 
and cranes began working day and night 
to dig out victims and remove the huge 
hulk of the collapsed highway 

Housing the remained a 
problem: between them, local and central 
governments committed to build just 7,000 
new houses, a token gesture. But a govern- 
ment agency offered low-interest loans to 


homeless 


homeowners, and several banks extended 


similar deals to afflicted businesses. Kobe's 
short-term losses have been estimated at 
between $33 billion and $80 billion; and it 
has become apparent that international 
companies from Ford, which imports en- 
gines and transmissions, to European ship- 
pers who used Kobe as a transfer point for 
containers bound for much of the Far East 
will be slowed down or disrupted. 

Still, according to the Daiwa Institute 
of Research, combined public and private 
spending on Kobe’s reconstruction may 
reach as high as $50 billion, which it esti- 
mates might help add 0.4% to recession- 
plagued Japan’s economic growth for the 
fiscal year 1995. On Tuesday morning, one 
hour after the great tremor struck, Take- 
hiko Kano was startled to see men in his 
of the one 


neighborhood, where many 


family houses were totally destroyed, head 
ing for work. “They were looking at their 
watches and wondering why the bus hadn't 
arrived on time.” 


Kazuo Nukazawa, managing director at 
Keidanren, the Federation of 
Economic Organizations, that the 
quake’s benefits will extend further than 
that. “We Japanese learn from the school of 
he says, “and this will reduce 


Japanese 
feels 


experience 
our hubris and complacency. We've been 
proud of building bridges and roads that 
were not supposed to collapse, but peo 
now see that there were faults in the build- 
ings and infrastructure. In Tol 
will now make better preparations 
+t over their complacency. We 


»ople 


quake and 
have learned something, and that’s what 
we ed todo? 


Nukazawa, however, lives in Tokyo. In 
Nagata, the Kobe neighborhood most rav 
ged by fire, two larg 
fire f 4 
to comb the charred debris for the remains 


groups of begrimed 
ters were using rakes and shovels 


of more victims. A few yards away, a small 
middle-aged woman dressed in sweater 
and pants knelt to the ground. Water was 
still scarce, so the white chrysanthemums 
in the jar she held were no doubt drinking 
part of her personal ration. According to 
custom, the survivors of someone who has 
perished in an accident build a small shrine 
at the place where their loved one died 
The woman set the flowers down next to a 
blackened plank. Then she allowed herself 
toc Reported by Edward W. Desmond 
and Irene M. Kunii/Kobe and Satsuki Oba and 
Hiroko Tashiro/Tokyo 












precautions can ease but not prevent the damage 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


TEXTBOOK ON THE ESSENTIAL LES- 
sons of the Kobe earthquake and 
the one that struck the Northridge 
section of Los Angeles on the same 
date a year earlier would read 
something like this 

Earthquakes are unpredictable. They 
almost invariably strike not only at times 
but at places nobody expects, and no one 
quake is exactly like any other. 

Designing or, worse, retrofitting build 
ings to withstand the tremors is extremely 
expensive. Nonetheless, recent efforts 
have been in some ways a heartening suc- 
cess—and in other ways a shocking failure. 

Some of the most potentially effective 
precautions are relatively cheap and easy 
and people could take many on their own. 
But they don't, or won't. 

If those maxims sound obvious, contra- 
dictory, or both, well, the facts about earth- 
quakes are too, Upheavals of the earth have 
stunned humans and ravaged their works 
since prehistoric times: some scholars be- 
lieve the ancient Minoan civilization and 
the biblical cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 







were wiped out by quakes. Nonetheless, 
the tremors have never ceased to spring 
surprises on those who study them and try 
to cope with them 

Twenty years ago, that seemed to be 
changing. Breakthroughs in scientific un- 
derstanding of plate tectonics—the inces- 
sant shifting of continent-size hunks of the 
earth’s crust—spurred hope that major up- 
heavals could be predicted. In Japan polls 
showed that 50% or more of the public 
thought they could be. Tokyo even estab 
lished an Earthquake Assessment Commit 
tee of six eminent seismologists to advise 


the Prime Minister when he ought to issue 
a public earthquake warning. But in 17 
years no such warning has ever been is- 
sued, and many experts think the $100 mil- 
lion a year Japan devotes to trying to pre- 
dict earthquakes could be better spent on 
something else, like improving coordina 
tion among disaster-relief agencies to han 
dle a crisis when it occurs, 

Earthquakes, it turns out, have a lot in 
common with tornadoes: they are capri 
cious beasts ruled by what physicists refer 
to as nonlinear dynamics, which means 
precise forecasting of when and where 
they will occur is impossible. In theory 
major earthquakes should be preceded by 
smaller shocks. They are, but the earliest 
foreshocks may be so weak as to be hard to 
distinguish from background seismic 
And for every small tremor that is 
followed by a big quake, others may not be 
followed by anything much. 

In Japan, at least, scientists may also 
have been looking and listening in the 
wrong places Japanese seismologists un 


“noise 


derstandably have positioned under 
ground sensors to pick up rumblings along 
the notorious faults that run under the Pa 
cific off Japan; they are believed to be the 
source of the devastating 1923 temblor that 
killed 143,000 people in Tokyo and Yoko 
hama 
close watch on the San Andreas fault that 
runs for 650 miles through California from 
north of San Francisco nearly to the Mexi 
can border. But the Kobe and Northridge 


quakes occurred not along these major in 


American scientists have kept a 


ter-plate faults—cracks where continent 
size plates grind against one another—but 
on intra-plate faults that spiderweb a single 
giant plate. 

The intervals between eruptions along 


Great Shocks: on the Richter scale, each increase of one unit 


represents a tenfold increase in the magnitude of an earthquake 


and a thirtyfold increase in the amount of energy released 
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HOWTOLIVE & 
DANGEROUSLY 


Earthquakes strike when and where they will; 


the big faults are measured in centuries, 


whereas the secondary cracks “may only 
slip in a big earthquake every 1,000 to 
5,000 years,” notes seismologist Wayne 
Thatcher of the U.S. Geological Survey 
“Yet there are so damn many of them that 
they pose a seismic hazard equivalent to 
the Big One we've all been so focused on? 
Seismologists also point out that quakes 
could endanger places where citizens have 
rarely thought about them: Seattle, for in- 
stance, which sits close to a fault under the 
Pacific that seismologists now conclude 
has triggered major quakes in the past 

The destructive behavior of each quake 
1S subject to countless variables: the direc 


wi 1993 Northridge, 0 1989 Loma 


61 dead 


California 
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tion of fracturing, the composition of un 
derlying soils, whether the motion occurs 
close to the surface (as in Kobe) or deeper 
underground (Northridge), even the time 
of day or night. The severity of a quake as 
gauged by energy released is also no mea- 
sure of its destructiveness. A small quake in 
the center of a city can kill 1,000 people for 
every life lost to a monster tremor in a thin 
ly populated place—like the death toll if 
any (there doesn’t seem to be an exact 
count) in New Madrid in 1811- 
12, when it was rocked by one of the most 


Missouri 


severe series of earthquakes ever to strike 
the U.S. The Kobe quake was only slightly 
bigger than the Northridge tremor but 
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Thousands of wooden structures 
collapsed, and Japanese confidence in 
their ability to outsmart nature lay 
in ruins 


more disastrous in part because its full 
force appeared to hit densely populated 
parts of the city. The 6.7 Northridge quake 
slammed 80% of its kinetic energy into the 
sparsely populated Santa Susana moun 
tains rather than the buildings of down 
town Los Angeles 

Given all these vagaries, how can cities 
plan to withstand earthquakes? One cardi 
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nal rule probably ought to be, Do not build 
on filled land 
phenomenon called liquefaction. Quake vi- 
brations rupture the surface, allowing 


Such areas are subject to a 


ter-saturated soil to rise up and turn what 
seemed to be solid ground into something 
like a quaking bowI of Jell-O. In both Kobe 
and the Marina district of San Francisco 
site of the worst damage from the 1989 
Loma Prieta quake, liquefaction proved di- 
sastrous; the same could happen in the Oak 
land area across San Francisco Bay. Warns 
Ross Stein, Geological Survey physicist in 
Menlo Park “Kobe is almost 
dress rehearsal for an earthquake on the 
Hayward fault in the East Bay.” 


California 


83 1906 San Francisco 
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Progress has been made in designing 
earthquake-resistant—but not earthquake- 
proof—buildings. U.S. building codes are 
written to save lives, not prevent all dam- 
age. Modern structures are designed to 
sway and maybe even crack in a quake, but 
not to break apart and crush their inhabit- 
ants under falling debris. Says Bill Iwan, 
director of the earthquake engineering re- 
search laboratory at Caltech: “With build- 
ings, if you walk out after a quake, the de- 
signers did their job.” 

Skyscrapers built to sway with a buck- 
ling earth and low-rise buildings that sit on 
rubber pads that act like shock absorbers, a 
common feature of hospital design, have 
proved their worth. In Kobe it appears that 
few, if any, buildings constructed after 
1980, when a stricter code was enacted, 
were destroyed. And the widespread 
wreckage of wooden houses in Kobe is no 
clue to what might happen elsewhere; 
wooden houses in Northridge, built to a 
very different pattern, stood up well. 

Scientists believe the tectonic system 
beneath Los Angeles is fully capable of pro- 
ducing tremors up to a magnitude of 7.5, or 


about 15 times the energy of the 20-second | 


Northridge quake. What would happen if 
that pulse roared for 40 or 50 seconds— 
higher-magnitude quakes typically shud- 
der for 60 seconds or more—through the 
Elysian Park fault under downtown Los 
Angeles? “The only way to get a full picture 
of how buildings react in an earthquake is 
to have one,” says Thomas Heaton, a Geo- 
logical Survey seismologist. But com- 
puter simulations undertaken by 
Heaton and collaborators show 
that steel-frame high-rises could 
have their feet kicked out from 
under them, and low buildings 
sitting on spongy pads could be 
smashed against their concrete 
foundation walls. 

A year later, hidden damage 
is turning up in many steel- 
frame buildings that ap- 
peared to withstand the 
Northridge quake. Of 300 
buildings inspected, reports 
Karl Deppe, an assistant 
chief with the Los Angeles 
department of building and 
planning, 100 sustained dangerous cracks, 
mostly in the welds at building joints, and 
the other 200 are “suspicious.” Many are 
office buildings in which people are still 
working, blissfully unaware of any damage. 
“Repair has to be done,” says Deppe. But 
the potential cost is enormous: anywhere 
from $750,000 to $2.4 million just to in- 
spect the 500 to 600 joints in a single 20- 
story building, plus $15,000 to $22,000 to 
repair even one damaged joint. 

Engineers and local politicians are ar- 
guing whether the joints should merely be 


restored to their prequake state or upgrad- 
ed, whether such upgrading is even possi- 
ble and, if it is, what is the best method. 
Similar debate swirls around how to revise 
building codes to do better in new con- 
struction and, even more important, how 
to retrofit older buildings—and who will 
pay the bill. Says Iwan of Caltech: “The 
really difficult issue is what to do with the 
existing stock of less-safe, potentially haz- 
ardous structures. They're already built 
and paid for, there is probably a different 
owner, and now you've discovered there's 
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ther the state nor Washington seems like- 
ly to foot the bill. Insurance companies 
are not much help either. After picking 
up about half of the $20 billion losses 
from Northridge, most have stopped sell- 
ing quake insurance. 

Much of the property damage from 
earthquakes, however, and not a small 
number of injuries, result not from cracking 
buildings but from heavy objects flying 
around and slamming into human flesh. 
Homeowners can be far more earthquake 
savvy, securing furniture, TV sets, book- 





Bricks always fall outward from the building. The interior 
wood-frame and floor systems often remain intact. 


Concrete frames poured over reinforcing bars 
accommodate the quake motion; the steel rebars bear 


the tension (twisting), and concrete absorbs the 
downward pressure. Commonly used in hotels, 
apartment buildings and highways. 


Wood-frame houses are not as 
likely to collapse. There 
is no high stress in any 
particular place 


since wood is flammable. 


. Northridge 


a flaw. Who is responsible, the owner or 
the original builders?” 

In Los Angeles there is only one rath- 
er minor incentive to retrofit: low-cost 
city loans to repair unreinforced mason- 
ry. San Francisco, says Iwan, more than 
five years after the Loma Prieta quake, is 
“having a great deal of difficulty imple- 
menting anywhere near the kinds of ret- 
rofit regulations and laws that Southern 
California has,” even though “there are 
some very hazardous buildings there,” 
many concentrated around Chinatown. 
In an era of government cutbacks, nei- 
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Walls perpendicular to 
the motion of the 
earthquake shake, causing 
bricks to fall. 


» — Without adequate rebars at joints for columns 
and beams, the concrete cracks and blows out, 
and the whole frame collapses. Pre-1976 buildings 


are especially vulnerable. 


Unless tied down, houses tend to jump off the foundation, 
leaving part of the building sagging and broken. 


The biggest danger is broken gas lines and upset gas heaters, 


All high-rise buildings have steel frames. The girders are flexible to a point, but interior and 

exterior walls of masonry or glass can crack. Since the late 1950s, frames have been welded 
together engineers have found many cracks at these welded joints. A big enough quake 
can sever horizontal beams from columns, or kick the feet out from under the tower. 


Sources. Fredenck Krimgaid, Ph.D, Virgina Polytechnic Institute: Metenet Celety, PA... US Geological Servey. TIME Grapiic by Steve Hart 


| cases and especially water heaters to the 
| walls. Fires in the wake of an earthquake of- 


ten do more damage than the quake itself, 
and many a fire has been caused by a top- 
heavy water heater keeling over, ripping a 
gas line out of a cellar wall and breaking it in 
the process. There is little evidence that 
people are taking these simple precautions, 
however. Few of those living around major 
faults really believe an earthquake is likely 
to strike until it actually does—and then, of 
course, itis too late. —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles, Edward W. Desmond/Tokyo and J. 
Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 
ILL CLINTON’S PRESIDENCY HAS 
been an exercise in crisis. His legis- 
lative victories have often come 
only after bloody, near-death strug- 
gles, and his numerous political 
setbacks are nightmarish and ongoing. He 
has experienced—and somehow sur- 
vived—more make-or-break moments in 
two years than most Presidents do in four. 
The repudiation in the polls last November 
was as thorough as any President has ever 
suffered at mid-term, leading to mordant 
jokes around Washington that Clinton has 
become the country’s first half-term Presi- 
dent. Though the White House released a 
16-page list of accomplishments last week, 
the public gives him little or no credit for 
any of it. That baffles Clinton, who often 
notes privately, “If you'd told me two years 
ago that I could have accomplished all 
these things and still be in trouble, | 
wouldn't have believed you.” 

White House officials believed they 
had a big chance this week to reverse that 
trend: In his State of the Union speech 
Tuesday night, Clinton would try to explain 
what he stands for to voters who can't re- 
call—and increasingly don’t care. Barring a 
war or economic crisis, aides said, this 
would probably be Clinton's last time to 
give a purely presidential speech to the 
nation before the campaign season begins. 
“There's no question that this State of the 
Union speech is the most important speech 
of this presidency,’ said Leon Panetta, 
Clinton’s chief of staff last Friday. 

But as Clinton worked on finishing 
touches late last week, another crisis 
loomed. His proposal to provide $40 billion 
in loan guarantees to the Mexican govern 
ment ran into an unexpectedly hostile re- 
ception on Capitol Hill. His Democratic al- 
lies in the House, still smarting from their 
failure to stop NAFTA in 1993, pressed the 
President for concessions from Mexico 
City on more favorable labor practices and 
environmental regulations. House Repub- 
licans, though philosophically supportive 
of the Clinton plan, balked at providing the 
rest of the votes unless Clinton took a firm- 
er public stand against the demands of the 
liberal Democrats. Clinton was forced to 
mounta hurried campaign for passage, and 
dispatched Treasury Secretary Robert Ru- 
bin to bring the rebellious Democrats in 
line. 

That suited Newt Gingrich and the Re- 
publicans just fine: the Mexican crisis was 
now sure to hang over Clinton's head Tues- 
day night. With less than a week to go be 
fore the likely vote on the loan guarantees, 
only 33 of 204 House Democrats agreed 
to back him. And Latin financial markets 
were getting the jitters. 

Clinton’s hesitation on Mexico was sur- 
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At midterm, Clinton struggles to define himself to 
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electorate that remains skeptical of his motives 
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prising because his record on trade has 
been so consistent during his first two 
years. Clinton won high marks for taking 
on his party’s labor-backed liberal wing in 
the narra fight and Garr treaty fights. But 
as he has re-evaluated his position follow- 
ing the election, many Democratic officials 
with ties to the White House have noticed 
that the President has been shoring up his 
links to the left. While Clinton has made 
several thrusts to the center, Democratic 
Governors complain privately that the 
White House has given only lip service to 
Republican efforts to halt unfunded man- 
dates to the states, lest such moves upset 
labor unions and environmental groups. 
The Administration has in recent days 
backed minority set-asides in a Supreme 
Court test case and placed a number of 
prominent liberals in key campaign posi- 
tions. At a Jan. 7 campaign-strategy meet- 
ing on how best to attract middle-class vot 
ers, one participant admitted, “there was 
some talk about reconnecting with our 
base.” 

Some Democrats believe Clinton has 
been quietly buttressing his left wing to 
prevent a primary challenge and prepare 
for a likely three-way race in 1996. If Ross 
Perot or another strong independent en- 
tered the presidential contest, Clinton 
could win with as little as 34% of the vote. 

Meanwhile, Clinton’s legislative strate- 
gy is to complete a few agreements with the 
Republicans—on the line-item veto, on un- 
funded mandates, the myriad reforms on 
Congress and perhaps welfare reform 
White House officials do not expect to 
reach agreement with the Republicans on 
campaign-finance reform, lobbying reform 
or the draconian cuts in the budget and tax- 
es anticipated by Gingrich’s Contract with 
America. Nor does the White House seem 
to care much about that. As one senior offi- 
cial puts it, “You've got to be able to pick 
your fights. To a large extent, this President 
will be defined not by where he’s been able 
to work with the G.o.p., but where he’s 
drawing the line.” 

White House officials have been dis- 
turbed in recent days to learn that Clinton's 
Oval Office speech in December, in which 
he unveiled $60 billion in proposed tax 
cuts, has had almost no impact on the pub- 
lic. Democratic pollster Celinda Lake dis 
covered that, a month later, “only a few 
people” could recall it, and many of those 
who did saw it as a purely political ploy 
During the campaign, Lake noted, “the 
core principle was the middle class.” Two 
years later, she adds, “People are not clear 
about what his guiding principle is any- 
more.” Now even the President's advisers 
concede that Clinton’s “character” prob- 
AFTER THE DELUGE: Clinton, with California 


flood victims, must face voters who are 
heedless of his accomplishments 








lem has less to do with Paula Jones or 
Whitewater than with the widely held per- 
ception that there is no issue on which he 
would not compromise. 

Asa result, after 24 months as President 
without a single veto, White House officials 
say Clinton can’t wait to veto something. 
The White House would welcome fights 
over repeal of the gun control, education 
reforms or a rollback of Clinton's cherished 
national-service program. 


When Clinton began plotting his recov- | self-help gurus and, last week, a big group 


ery after the election, he went back and be- 
gan reading old campaign speeches in an 
attempt to learn what got him elected in 
the first place. “Those old speeches,” says 
an aide, “were like core documents.” The 
essence of the lesson, White House officials 
say, is that government must change but 
not disappear. Much has been made of 
Clinton’s numerous meetings with mana- 
geagement mavens, late-night-television 
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It May Be Party Time for Perot 


UBSTITUTING FOR LARRY KING ONE NIGHT LAST WEEK, ROSS PEROT GENTLY 

prodded Bob Dole to proclaim his presidential candidacy on CNN. The 

Senate majority leader did not miss a beat: “Maybe I should ask you that 

question. We could both announce it right here, together.” That genial ex- 
change underscored a vital issue about 1996. A Perot campaign would revive Bill 
Clinton's prospects while hurting Dole or any other Republican. Even as Perot 
maintains his tease, his advocacy group, United We Stand America, is seeking to 
form a new, center-right party. 

Though still in gestation, the party would have the potential to produce inde- 
pendent candidacies for offices at all levels in many states. The new gambit is a 
dramatic reversal of strategy. Two years ago, Perot overruled a faction in his fol- 
lowing that sought to develop a party. Some activists left in frustration. 

This month, however, state directors of his U.w.s.A.—hired and paid by the 
national headquarters in Dallas—began organizing public meetings at the 
county level, ostensibly to canvass 
the group’s rank and file, as well as 
anyone else who cares to attend, 
on whether they think formation 
of a new party is in the national in- 
terest. In spirit, the ploy resembles 
Perot’s 1992 appeal for public 
guidance on whether to run for 
President. 

A typical session, last Wednes- 
day night in exurban Bayville, 
New Jersey, attracted 93 voters de- 
spite rain and fog. Norris Clark, 
the full-time state director, told 
the group, “We're talking about a 


major new party—national—right ~ ‘ 
up there with the Republicans and . sa Awad t agin aahapirer~ 


Democrats.” Though the G.0.P.’s 

Contract with America picks up several of u.w.s.a.’s causes, he pointed out, it 
omits others. When he asked for opinions from the floor, virtually every voice 
condemned the major parties as hopelessly out of touch. Agnes James, 58, a 
real estate agent with five children, promised, “We will provide a focus for 
people who are disgusted with their government and unable to express their 
frustration in other ways.” For James, and several other Perot followers in 
New Jersey, the exercise is already real. They are running for the state assem- 
bly on the ticket of the New Jersey Conservative Party, an infant group that 
plans to contest all 80 seats in the lower house this year. If it captures 10% of 
the popular vote, the party will be entitled to its own ballot position for na- 
tional and state offices in 1996. 

Local meetings like the one in Bayville will occur for two months, but already 
the sentiment is clear. Says Russell Verney, U.w.s.A.’s new executive director: 
“There is a great deal of energy out there behind a new party.” It will take all that 
energy and more to overcome the many legal and procedural obstacles thrown up 
by states, but Perot is yearning fora new crusade. —By Laurence I. Barrett/Bayville 
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of history professors and other academics. 
But in the private speech-preparation ses- 
sions, it was the old speeches that Clinton 
kept coming back to. As he said at his first 
bull session on Jan. 9, “What got me to the 
White House, what I campaigned on, what 
I’ve been doing for the last two years, is an 
argument I want to sustain, and I want to 
sustain it with clarity.” 

While Clinton polished his speech, his 
top aides were working on little besides the 
Mexican loan deal. Rubin, Panetta and 
Vice President Al Gore faced a hostile 
group of House Democrats Wednesday 
morning and realized that they had what 
one called “a potential tragedy” on their 
hands. Fearful that voters back home 
would resent the public underwriting of 
private loans to Mexico, lawmakers re- 
fused to make what Gore called “a difficult 
vote but an easy decision.” Hearing Gore's 
insistence that the Treasury might actually 
make money from the deal, a lawmaker 
shocked the White House group with his 
bluntness. “Al,” he said, “look around you. 
Does it look like anyone is buying that 
shit?” When officials returned to the White 
House, they began pulling out the stops. 

Rubin called John Snow, CEO of CSX 
Corp. that evening, asking him to activate 
_ the Business Roundtable, a 
= group of business leaders con- 
= cerned with public policy. 
§ The next day that organiza- 
* tion asked cEos of more than 
200 companies to contact an 
accompanying list of fresh- 
men Republicans and push 
for support. Rubin and other 
officials began telephoning 
reporters and editors with 
spin. No one disputed that the 
stakes are high. Treasury's 
Rubin argued that if the loan 
guarantees were defeated, fi- 
nancial markets would panic 
in Mexico and in other emerging coun- 
tries. “You have the prospect.of very seri- 
ous ramifications in Mexico,” he told TIME 
on Friday, “and because of the role that 
Mexico has had as a prototype with re- 
spect to developing countries, the very 
real prospect of spillover into other 
countries.” 

That, in the end, may be the most pow- 
erful argument the White House has. By 
late last week officials affected confidence 
in an eventual victory on the loan guaran- 
tees. Still, they said, Clinton would have to 
devote a portion of his crucial speech to the 
issue of assisting Mexico. The situation is 
consistent with his record. Once again, an 
exercise in crisis interrupts Clinton's at- 
tempts to define himself, trimming his polit- 
ical capital—and perhaps his longevity. 


—With reporting by James Carney/Washington 
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A Flying Boondoggle 


The manufacturer offers 20 more Stealth bombers at 
bargain prices. Does the Air Force really need them? 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





HE PENTAGON ONCE SAID IT NEEDED 

only 20 B-2s. “With 20, I can sustain 

bomber operations over an extended 

period of time,” General John Loh, 
head of the Air Combat Command, told 
Congress three years ago. Legislators were 
skeptical, threatening to pay for only 15, 
but they were eventually convinced. To- 
day, however, B-2 advocates in the defense 
industry, on Capitol Hill and at the Penta- 
gon are lobbying for 20 more of the Stealth 
bombers. Seven former Defense Secretar- 
ies have urged President Clinton to buy 
more B-2s because, they wrote in a Jan. 4 
letter, “the end of the cold war was neither 
the end of history nor the end of danger.” 
Furthermore, B-2 builder Northrop Grum- 
man has quite a deal for the Pentagon: the 
new batch of radar-eluding, batwinged 
planes will cost just a fraction of what the 
first 20 did. 

Northrop claims that it can build the 
next 20 planes for $11.4 billion, or $570 
million each. That is well below the $2.2 
billion that each of the first 20 B-2s cost. 
Even minus their hefty development cost, 
the first batch cost more than $1 billion a 
plane. But Northrop’s new price tag is du- 
bious, and the bargain questionable. De- 
fense experts expect the final price to bal- 
loon. More important, U.S. taxpayers could 
be buying a flying white elephant with 
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scant strategic value because the key weap- 
ons it requires to justify the investment 
don't exist. 

Wary U.S. taxpayers need to know that 
the $570 million buys only a stripped- 
down version of the plane. Spare parts and 
additional engineering would tack on 
about $2 billion to the total bill. And some 
government bean counters regard even 
that proposed $13.5 billion price tag as too 
low an estimate. The Penta- 
gon believes the final price 
for another 20 planes would 
approach $20 billion. The 
nonpartisan Congressional 
Budget Office concludes 
that each new B-2 could cost 
$1.3 billion, for a total of $26 
billion. “I don’t know where 
Northrop is coming up with 
their numbers,” says Wil- 


years in the Air Force chart- 
ing weapons costs and has been doing the 
same at CBO for 13 years. 

During his cost review of the still largely 
classified B-2, Myers found something else 
mystifying: the first planes off Northrop’s as- 
sembly line were the cheapest, and the price 
per plane grew over the life of the program. 
“The more you buy,” he says, “the more ex- 
pensive each plane gets.” It’s the reverse of 


| the “learning curve,” which anticipates lower 


costs as production skills are honed. 
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American taxpayers 
could be buying a 
flying white elephant 
with no ammunition 
and scant strategic 


value to justify 
liam Myers, who spent 20 the investment 


| AB-2 ASSEMBLY LINE: Even offered ata 


discount, the plane may have hidden costs 
and, more important, less utility 

Ralph Crosby, Northrop vice presi- 
dent for the B-2, says cBo’s historical anal- 


| ysis can’t predict the cost of the next 


planes because “we now have a firm, 
fixed-price offer” pending at the Penta- 
gon. “It’s based on lean production tech- 
niques,” Crosby says. The 11,000 people 
working on the first B-2s, for example, 
would be trimmed to about 3,600 for the 
second 20. 

Yet all the conflict about the plane's cost 
shouldn't obscure one question: What 
would these new planes brandish in battle? 
With atomic Armageddon receding, the 
ideal new-world-order weapon should be a 
precision-guided, nonnuclear bomb, simi- 
lar to those used with devastating effect in 
the Gulf War. One such “smart” bomb can 
do the work of 100 “dumb” bombs, puts 
fewer pilots at risk and dramatically re- 
duces the tonnage of fuel and weapons that 
has to be shipped to a war zone. Indeed, the 
Pentagon was working on the top-secret 
Tri-Service Standoff Attack Missile 
(dubbed Tee-Sam), which would allow the 
B-2 to destroy targets from 100 miles away 
with stiletto precision. Starting in 1996, the 
military declared in 1992, the B-2, armed 
with Tee-Sams, would be ready to strike 
anywhere, anytime. 

Well, not quite. The missile, also built 
by Northrop, was racked with skyrocketing 
costs. Last month the Pentagon killed the 
$13 billion program. “Tee-Sam is a silver 
bullet;” Deputy Defense Secretary John 
Deutch said. “The problem is that it’s be- 
come too expensive a silver bullet.” Nor- 
throp has since come up with a plan for 128 
interim, kind-of-precision-guided weap- 
ons for the B-2 starting next year—about 
enough for a one-day bomb- 
ing mission. Northrop is 
confident that a follow-on 
program will design a true 
pinpoint bomb for the B-2 in 
three years. That weapon’s 
10-mile range, however, will 
force the B-2 to fly much 
closer to enemy defenses 
than the Tee-Sam’s reach 
would have required. 

Similar optimism flour- 
ished after the Air Force de- 
cided in 1991 to make the B-1 the “back- 
bone” of the U.S. nonnuclear bomber 
force. But four years later, only half the 95 
B-ls can drop nonnuclear bombs, and 
they’re limited to a single type of dumb 
bomb whose primary guidance system is 
gravity. Thus, after some $65 billion invest- 
ed in B-ls and B-2s over the past 15 years, 
the lone U.S. bomber capable of striking 
with pinpoint weapons is the Eisenhower- 
era B-52. a 
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To 0.J.S 


Defense 


How Johnnie Cochran 
questions authority and 
aptivates juries 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


HE DREAM TEAM IS READY: READY 

for trial and weary of the endless 

warm-ups and preseason  skir- 

mishes. Or rather, if O.J. Simpson's 

defense lawyers are not primed, 
they aren't admitting it. True, some nerves 
have become a bit frazzled lately—Robert 
Shapiro and F. Lee Bailey weren't speaking 
there for a while—and the team suffered 
some major setbacks last week. Judge 
Lance Ito ruled that the prosecution need 
not prove its case “to a moral certainty” and 
could introduce evidence of prior violence 
in the Simpson marriage. But O.J’s lawyers 
barely flinched. They have their special re- 
serves—their boundless high style and win- 
ning courtroom ways, their fax hookup 
with appeals adviser Alan Dershowitz in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, their famous 
and attractive client. 

And they have Johnnie L. Cochran Jr. 
Renowned as much for his legal brilliance as 
for such high-profile clients as Michael 
Jackson and rapper Snoop Doggy Dogg, 
Cochran—one of the smoothest, best-con- 
nected lawyers in all Los Angeles—is now 
the undisputed leader of the defense team. 
He was responsible for 
convincing Shapiro 
and Bailey to make up; 
he will be presenting 
opening arguments 
and making trial as- 
signments; and he is 
the person OJ. calls 
every night from pris- 
on. Last Thursday 
morning Cochran, 57, 
a devout Baptist, even 
called his troops into a 


44For some time it has 
been open season on 
African-American males 


... If it can happen to 
Michael Jackson or 0.J., it 
can happen to any of us.77 








prayer meeting in a room at the L.A, County 
courthouse. “It became very emotional,” 
says Cochran of the session led by the Rev. 
Rosey Grier, the former Los Angeles Rams 
defensive tackle who is Simpson's friend 
and spiritual adviser. Cochran then directed 
each member of the legal team to go to 
Simpson's cell and personally reaffirm his 
allegiance to the defendant. “All you are left 
with during a crisis is your conduct during 
it.” he instructed his colleagues. “I want ev- 
erybody to remember that, so that your con- 
duct is exemplary.” 

So far, this has 
been Cochran’s only 
acknowledgment that 
there may in fact be 
tough times ahead. In 
an interview last week 
with TIME, he ap- 
peared cool, deter- 
mined, even upbeat. 
Fielding calls in his 
ultramodern Wilshire 
Boulevard office from 
his second wife Dale 
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| THE DEFENDER: Cochran “possesses a special ability to beat you in court and then have you 
| want to come up and kiss him afterward,” says a colleague. “He never makes it personal.” 


and from Simpson's friends’ Paula Barbieri 
and Robert Kardashian, Cochran offered a 
preview of the strategy he will roll out this 
week. He will examine many of the witness- 
es, while Shapiro and two junior attorneys 
will handle the others; Bailey will conduct 
most of the cross-examination. Throughout, 
Cochran says, they will hammer on what he 
calls the prosecution's overzealousness to 
convict Simpson. “This is a classic rush-to- 
judgment case,” he maintains. “They made 
a decision within four or five days that he is 
guilty, and they have not wanted to pursue 
any other theory.” 

Cochran is quick to dismiss what prom- 
ises to be one of the biggest challenges for 
the defense: Simpson’s alleged pattern of 
past abuse. “[The prosecution] has tried to 
tear him down piece by piece,” he insists, 
“but O.J. is not charged with getting into an 
altercation with his wife on Jan. 1, 1989. 
That matter was litigated in the courts, and 
it is over.” Cochran also intends to stress 
the timing of the murders, using what he 
calls a “commonsense” approach. “When 
did the person—who would be totally cov- 





ered with blood—have time to dispose of all 
the clothes, dispose of the weapons or 
whatever, get home, shower, pack and go 
to the airport by Ll o'clock?” he asks. Coch- 
ran insists that “In terms of the facts, I’ve 
had tougher cases.” In 1990 he defended 
former Diff rent Strokes star Todd Bridges, 
who was arrested for firing eight bullets 
into a man in a crack house—a man who 
survived to identify Bridges. Cochran won 
an acquittal. It was perhaps the most dra- 
matic illustration so far of his extraordinary 
talent for making jurors see things his way. 
“Apart from the fact that he is a very skillful 
lawyer,” says friend and fellow lawyer Edi 
M. O. Faal, “he has the unique ability to ap- 
peal to all people across the board, across 
racial lines. He would have been a very suc- 
cessful diplomat.” 

Cochran brings another key ingredient 
to the mix—his credibility in the African- 
American community. For despite pro- 
nouncements by Shapiro and others that 
race will not be a factor (even in the face of 
defense allegations of racism on the part of 
LAPD detective Mark Fuhrman)—and de- 
spite the fact that the fairness of O.J. Simp- 
son’s trial will more likely hinge upon issues 
of class and celebrity than upon skin color— 
the specter of racism looms large both in- 
side the courtroom and out. “Since so many 
African Americans don't trust the criminal- 
justice system—and for good reasons—[the 
case] is racial, and that’s why Johnnie is im- 
portant,” says attorney Harlan Braun, who 
defended one of the four police officers in 
the Rodney King beating case. 

“For some time it has been open season 
on African-American males, and it runs the 
gamut from the regular citizen to the celeb- 
rity.’ Cochran says. “Whether it’s Mike Ty- 
son or Michael Jordan, there is a tendency 
to want to bring down people who have 
done well, and in representing these peo- 
ple there is an extra burden. So when you 
drive down the street and people say, 
‘Johnnie, please save Michael; ‘Please save 
O.J.; there is a sense that if it can happen to 
Michael Jackson or O.J., it can happen to 
any of us.” 

With stakes this high, of course, truth 
and spin are difficult to distinguish. But 
Johnnie Cochran has built a reputation de- 
fending African Americans—only a few of 
them rich and fam- 
ous—against the sys- 
tem. Born in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, he 
moved with his family 
to L.A. in 1949. After 
attending ucLa, he 
graduated in 1962 
from Loyola Universi- 
ty School of Law. He 
then worked as a dep- 
uty L.A. city attorney, 
representing minority 
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John Mack, ‘and he knows 
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THE PROSECUTOR: Marcia Clark is “very focused,” Cochran 
has said. “It’s going to be a major, major, major matchup.” 


victims of alleged police brutality in the 
wake of the 1965 Watts riots. After he went 
into private practice in 1966, he landed the 
case that launched his career: an unarmed 
black man named Leonard Deadwyler was 
speeding his pregnant wife to the hospital 
when he was pulled over, then shot and 
killed by an L.A. police officer. The case 
enraged the black community and was 
televised live; though Cochran lost, his 
impassioned courtroom performance was 
memorable. 

In another formative case, in 1981, he 
represented the family of Cal State-Long 
Beach football star Ron Settles, who had 
been arrested for speeding and was found 
hanged in his jail cell. Though authori- 
ties said Settles had 
committed suicide, 
Cochran forced an ex- 
humation and new 
autopsy; this time the 
jury decided that Set- 
tles had probably died 
from a choke hold. “It 
was the most remark- 
able civics lesson you 
could learn.” he says. 
“When I started try- 
ing cases 31 years ago, 
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you would be almost held 
in contempt of court if you 
said a police officer was 
lying.” 

The Settles family was 
awarded $760,000. In all, 
Cochran has won more 
than $40 million for his 
clients—and about $1 mil- 
lion annually for himself. 
He has also been instru- 
mental in bringing about 
changes in police proce- 
dure, such as a lawsuit 
that led to the 1982 out- 
lawing of the carotid 
choke hold used by the 
LAPD. 

Cochran's efforts for 
his more famous clients 
have been no less extraor- 
dinary, and they reveal 
just how plugged in he is. 
When Elizabeth Taylor 
asked him last January to 
help Michael Jackson 
fight sexual-molestation 
charges, Cochran not only 
kept the case out of court, 
he also took Jackson 
around to meet influential 
black leaders and clergy- 
men, who then held a 
press conference to com- 
plain about unfair treat- 
ment by L.A. district at- 
torney Gil Garcetti’s 
office. At the same time, Garcetti remains a 
pal for whom Cochran did some key cam- 
paigning in 1993. “He deals effectively with 
everyone, from Presidents to common peo- 
ple,” says his friend John Mack, president 
of the Los Angeles Urban League, “and he 
knows everyone in between.” 

Yet the Simpson case was the first time 
a good friend had asked for Cochran’s legal 
assistance, and the lawyer agonized over 
taking the case. Cochran says what finally 
made up his mind was his sense of justice— 
a sense honed perhaps more on one partic- 
ular loss than on all his dramatic victories. 
In 1972 Cochran's client, Elmer (“Geroni- 
mo”) Pratt, a Black Panther accused of 
murdering a white schoolteacher, was sent 
to prison for life; 23 years later, Cochran 
still maintains that Pratt was framed by the 
FBI, and is still fighting for his release. “It 
taught me that you can work within the sys- 
tem and believe in it, but if the government 
wants to get you, they can go out and get 
you,” he says. “It also taught me that you 
never stop fighting.” And when his battle 
for O.J. begins in earnest this week, a na 
tion of spectators will be able to judge for 
themselves just how skilled a fighter Coch- 
ran really is. —Reported by 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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Follow the Leader 


Whose idea was it to kill Louis Farrakhan? The 
daughter of Malcolm X or the man she trusted? 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HAT THE WORLD OF FBI INFORMERS IS 

full of squirrelly characters is no sur- 

prise. You can’t expect Boy Scouts to 

tell you much about the seedier cor- 
ners that law enforcement needs to poke 
into. Even so, there may not be many gov- 
ernment informants more rough-edged 
than Michael Fitzpatrick. Convicted 
bomber, alleged coke user, he is also the 
man whose accusations led to the arrest of 
Qubilah Shabazz, a daughter of Malcolm X, 
two weeks ago. In an increasingly contro- 
versial case, Fitzpatrick’s credibility has 
become central to the government's charge 
that she tried to hire a hit man to kill Nation 
of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan. 

Prosecutors say Fitzpatrick, 34, tipped 
off an FBI agent and agreed to inform on 
Shabazz last July after she let him in on her 
desire to kill Farrakhan, a man suspected 
by many—including Malcolm's widow Bet- 
ty—of having something to do with her fa- 
ther’s 1965 assassination. Friends of Sha- 
bazz’s say Fitzpatrick, who was arrested for 
cocaine possession in late 1993, lured her 
into planning a crime so he could offer her 
up to prosecutors in return for leniency on 
the drug charge. 

In an exclusive interview with TIME, 
FBI director Louis Freeh insisted that his 
bureau took pains to ensure that Fitzpat- 
rick did not push Shabazz into a crime. 
Throughout the seven-month investiga- 
tion, he says, Fitzpatrick’s FB1 handlers 
were overseen by bureau supervisors and 
the U.S. Attorney's office, whose reports 





were sent East for further review. Freeh 
said he was “aware” of the investigation 
though he “did not review all the details.” 
Nevertheless, “I’m satisfied that we were 
well within the law.” 

But in a case that has left many African 
Americans skeptical, that may not be 
enough—especially given the bureau's tar- 
geting of civil-rights leaders in the 1960s 
and the more recent harassment and dis- 
crimination lawsuits brought by minority 
agents. Farrakhan, for one, told a crowd of 
cheering supporters in Chi- 
cago last week that Shabazz 
was a victim of “wicked 
machinations” and that the 
FBI was trying to turn promi- 
nent African Americans 
against one another. 

The chief evidence 
against Shabazz, who has 
pleaded not guilty, is a state- 


ment she signed for FBI SUMMERS , 
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UNDER A SHADOW: After pleading not guilty 
to charges of plotting Farrakhan’s death, 
Shabazz left the courthouse last week 


Whether he’s a valuable informer or an 
agent provocateur, Fitzpatrick has a way of 
popping up wherever a fuse is burning. As 
a teenager at the United Nations Interna- 
tional School in Manhattan, where Shabazz 
was also a student, Fitzpatrick, the son of 
an Irish union organizer and a Jewish busi- 
nesswoman, joined the radical Jewish De- 
fense League. He was convicted in the 1977 
bombing of a Soviet bookstore in Manhat- 
tan. Soon after, Fitzpatrick turned govern- 
ment informer. According to court docu- 
ments he was paid about $10,000 by the FBI 
to inform on two members of a J.D.L. splin- 
ter group who were eventually convicted of 
the 1978 attempt to bomb an Egyptian 
tourist office in New York City. 

Fitzpatrick then disappeared into the 
federal witness-protection program, which 
moved him to a Minneapolis suburb under 
the name Michael Summers. In the 1980s 
he drifted back and forth between New 
York and Minneapolis before settling there 
again four years ago. Chris Gunderson was 
a member of a local anarchist collective 
when Fitzpatrick became a regular at the 
group's bookstore. “He was a pretty mus- 
cular guy with a physically intimidating 
presence,” says Gunderson, who remem- 
bers Fitzpatrick trying to draw members 
into drug dealing and militant actions in- 
volving “Molotov cocktails or guns or 
bombs.” Fitzpatrick sold a shotgun to Rob 
Shapiro, another collective member. “He 
said it was important that we be armed,” 
says Shapiro. At a bar one night, Fitzpat- 
rick plied the group with beer while urg- 
ing them to make an armed attack on a 
polling place during the 
1986 election. “By the end 
of the evening we were suf- 
ficiently intoxicated to be 
talked into a plan to carry 
out an attack using bags of 
human feces,” says Gunder- 
son. In the morning, they 
changed their minds. 

Some friends of Sha- 
bazz’s—a onetime Prince- 
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agents and a stack of 20 aedaea” weve ton student and a single 
audiotapes of conversations ~~ 0 11/24" mother who has worked as a 
between her and Fitzpat- UNDER ARREST: The waitress and a_ telemar- 
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videotape that Fitzpatrick 
made at a Minneapolis-area motel room 
where he had set up a hidden camera. But 
the Minneapolis Star Tribune, quoting an 
unnamed federal official close to the case, 
says that on the videotape Fitzpatrick does 
most of the talking, encouraging Shabazz to 
go ahead with the plot while she objects 
that innocent people might be killed or that 
Farrakhan supporters might retaliate 
against Jews. 
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drug charges in 1993 


ter getting back in touch 
with Fitzpatrick, she moved to Minneapo- 
lis in September expecting to marry him. 
Depending on how her case goes—the 
trial is set for March—she could be living 
soon in a prison cell. Depending on how 
his drug case goes, so could he. Then 
again, if she goes to jail, perhaps he 
wont. — Reported by Massimo Calabresi/ 
New York, Wendy Cole/Minneapolis and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 
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As Clinton reports to the Congress, citizens are 
busy remaking America 





By JOND. HULL CHICAGO 


VER SINCE HE VOTED LAST NOVEMBER, VIN THOMLIN HAS WON- 

dered whether it was worth it. Out of sheer indignation about 

the state of things in America, he went to the polls for the first 

time in more than a decade. And he voted Republican across 

the board for the first time in his life. He started having re- 

grets almost immediately. “I was only gone for about an hour, 
but when I got back to my apartment, I'd been burglarized. My stereo, 
TV, money, everything,” says the 46-year-old Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
handyman. As Thomlin tells the story, he slams the nearest piece of 
wood with his fist. “You know what really kills me?” he asks with a bit- 
ter chuckle. “The whole goddam reason I voted was because I’m so 
sick of crime and the lack of values in this country.” Now Thomlin re- 
lies on his own solution: he keeps a tire iron in his bedroom for 
protection. 

Like Thomlin, other Americans are expressing their frustration on 
two fronts. At the polls last November, voters told Bill Clinton they 
were unhappy with his progress and urged Newt Gingrich & Co. to try 
something different. “When you have a wholesale change of govern- 
ment during a period of peace and prosperity, that means the popu- 
lace thinks something is really wrong,” says James Newby, who retired 
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this month as police chief of Dayton, Ohio. 
But there is another revolution, one that is 
happening in homes and neighborhoods 
and statehouses. Disgusted with American 
institutions ranging from the post office to 
the press, citizens are responding not just 
with anger and cynicism but with in- 
creased resourcefulness as well. 

Pick just about any major institution, 
and chances are Americans are scrambling 
to find a more agreeable substitute. The 
Yankelovich Monitor, an annual survey of 
4,000 Americans based on interviews con- 
ducted in their homes, shows a steep ero- 
sion of trust in traditional authority. Among 
the fallen: doctors, religious leaders, big 
companies, schools and especially the Fed- 
eral Government. What makes people in 
the survey “very angry,” said 55% of them 
in 1994, up from 44% the previous year, is 
people in positions of power who “say one 
thing and do another.” 

Partly by default, perhaps, Americans 
now put more trust in themselves than in 
authority figures. In the 1994 Monitor sur- 
vey, 80% expressed strong confidence in 
their own abilities, up 8 points from the 
previous year. The new measure of suc- 
cess, a growing majority declared, is being 
in control of their lives. Says Roger Conner, 
a Washington lobbyist for community or- 
ganizations: “Responsibility is the key 
word for the ’90s.” For better and for 
worse, that renewed self-reliance is re- 
shaping the way Americans educate their 
children, protect their families, invest their 
savings, run their communities, maintain 
their health and view their government. 

Yet if Gingrich thinks the new attitude 
is a function of resurgent idealism, rather 
than profound discontent, then he hasn't 
spent enough time with voters like Thom- 
lin. What motivates them is a deep distrust, 
not only of authority figures but also of the 
national picture of peace and prosperity. In 
a TIME/CNN poll conducted in early Janu- 
ary, 53% agreed that the country is in “deep 
and serious trouble,” compared with 40% a 
decade ago. By most obvious and tradition- 
al measures, America is doing well. Unem- 
ployment is the lowest in five years, the 
economy is growing, and crime has eased 
somewhat. But underneath that surface is 
the accumulated wreckage of political pa- 
ralysis, endemic violence, disintegrating 
families, two decades of wage stagnation 
and cultural vertigo. Mare Miringoff, di- 
rector of Fordham University’s Institute 
for Innovation in Social Policy, maintains 
an index of social health that factors in 16 
social problems ranging from child abuse 
to the number of Americans on food 
stamps. In 1970, the index’s first year, it 
stood at 73.8 out of a utopian 100. For 1994, 
Miringoff expects a record low of about 35. 
Says he: “People are saying things were 
better in the old days, and they were.” 
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“People have to realize that 
they can only count on their 
own skills and abilities if 
they're going to win in this 
world.” 
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Whereas some Americans simply re- 
treat behind bigger door locks, others are 
becoming increasingly active, joining 
street patrols, reforming schools and seek- 
ing alternative health care. Not every cor- 
rective impulse is completely benign. 
Many Americans have stocked up on guns 
and walled in their communities. The 
question that remains is whether America’s 
notion of personal responsibility will prove 
to be selfish and inward-looking, or expan- 
sive and community-minded. 

Sometimes the results are invigorating. 
Frustrated by poorly run public schools, 
activist parents are changing the face of 
American education with reforms from 
school vouchers to charter schools and the 
private management of public schools. 
“I’ve seen schools that have been totally 
transformed,” said Diana Nelson, a mother 
of two, during a convention earlier this 
month of parents serving on local public- 
school councils in Chicago. One by one, 
parents stood up and explained their con- 
cerns, some near tears. During a training 
session called Speak Up!, participants 
broke into small groups to practice testify- 
ing before state legislators. On one wall the 
word EMPOWER was written in red marker 
on a large chart. Below, parents added 
their definitions: “Encourage, motivate, fo 
cus, organize.” 

It’s about time. Sadly, however, a grow- 
ing number of parents feel compelled to 
opt out of public schools altogether: more 
than 700,000 children are educated at 
home, up from about 12,500 in the late 
1970s. No small number of them are taught 
by Kenneth and Julie McKim of Pecan 
Gap, Texas, who started educating their 13 
children at home more than a decade ago. 
Says Julie: “We wanted our children to be 
protected before they had to face someone 
who was offering them drugs or before 
they had to make moral choices we would 
rather our children not make.” 

Discontent with both the cost and the 
sometimes impersonal delivery of health 
care has fueled growth in alternative medi- 
cine, now a $14 billion-a-year industry. “I 
can heal myself twice as fast;’ boasts Bill 
Ambrose, 44, a Denver energy-manage 
ment technician who has been treating a 
minor leg injury with a homeopathic herb. 
Home-improvement retailers are profiting 
from consumers who find plumbers, con- 
tractors and electricians to be unafforda- 
ble, untrustworthy or both. Home Depot, 
the largest home-improvement retailer, 
posted record earnings of $141 million for 
the third quarter of 1994, a 36% increase 
over the same period in 1993. 

\ little Saturday-morning self-reliance 
is all well and good. But in many cases 
Americans are acting out of long-term ne- 
cessity, unable to depend on a lifelong job 
or the pension that accompanies it. Those 
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doubts help explain why more than 25 mil- 
lion American workers now take the wise 
step of investing in 401(k) and similar sav- 
ings programs, up from fewer than 16 mil- 
lion in 1988. “I’m looking out for myself” 
says Monica Phillips, 26, a Boston market 
ing executive who puts 10% of her 
salary in her company’s 401(k) and other 
investments. “With layoffs and cutbacks, I 
need to save for my future.” 

Self-reliance has even taken hold on the 
governmental level. Disenchantment with 
all things federal has helped spur a New 
Federalist movement led by such Gover- 
nors as Utah's Michael Leavitt and Wiscon 
sins Tommy Thompson. Though voter 
turnout is lowest in elections for local gov 
ernment, that is the most popular form of 
government. In a 1993 survey, only 23% of 
Americans said they got the most for their 
tax dollars at the federal level, down from 
39% in 1972, By comparison, support for 
spending at the local level rose from 26% to 
38% during the same period. 

Distrust of all levels of government is 
behind the national move toward privati- 
zation of public services. The pacesetter 
may be Indianapolis, Indiana, Mayor Ste 
phen Goldsmith, who refers to taxpayers as 
customers and boasts that all public em- 
ployees can break through the bureaucracy 
by sending him E-mail. (He scrolls through 
about 400 messages a day.) Since taking of- 
fice in 1992, Goldsmith, 48, claims to have 
saved $115 million by privatizing more 
than 50 city services, from golf-course 





maintenance to window washing. 

Not all privatizers are politicians. Since 
public-housing tenants assumed control of 
the notorious Abbottsford Homes in Phila 
delphia in 1991, rent collections have 
jumped from 70% to 90%, while calls to the 
police are down 30%. In Florida residents 
of the mixed-income Riverside Park neigh- 
borhood near Fort Lauderdale form volun 
teer crews to repave sidewalks, create 
parks and plant trees rescued from the path 
of highway construction. Says volunteer 
coordinator Tom Andrew: “We're not wait 
ing for the government to help us.” 

That’s fine when it comes to planting 
trees, but many American families and 
businesses are being forced to privatize 
security and sanitation by default. Com- 
munity associations, ranging from small 
condominiums to sprawling planned com 
munities, have grown from 10,000 in 1970 
to 150,000 in 1993 and now include nearly 1 
out of every 8 Americans. “It’s the fastest- 
growing form of local government,” says 
William Eggers, who conducts an annual 
study of privatization in the U.S. “People 
are saying that if the government can't pro- 
tect them anymore or keep their streets 
clean, then they are going to do it 
themselves.” 

The wholesale privatization of Ameri 
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can life may give conservatives goose pim- 
ples, but it also produces a kind of civic isola- 
tion. And Fortress America, ringed with 
gated communities and checkpoints and 
motion detectors, is a foreboding example of 
self-sufficiency. Says urban planner Oscar 
Newman: “People who live in these commu- 
nities tend not to participate very much in 
the affairs of the surrounding communities. I 
find that a little scary.’ Privatization is also a 
lot less liberating for the millions of Ameri- 
cans who can't afford their own private po- 
lice, schools, street cleaners and country 
clubs. 

Most take-charge efforts are passive 
compared with some militant American re- 
sponses to crime and other threats. A Colora- 
do-based group called Safety for Women and 
Responsible Motherhood is composed of 
1,500 women who want to liberalize Colora- 
do’s concealed-weapon law so they can carry 
handguns more readily. “We have a growing 
obligation to protect ourselves,” says Becki 
Tschirpke, the group's vice president. At the 
same time, from the forests of Montana to 
the orange groves of Florida, local militias 
have formed to do battle against perceived 
incursions by the Federal Government into 
individual rights. 

The distrust of authority cuts across al- 
most all aspects of American life, including 
the spiritual realm. Whereas religious lead- 
ers are enjoying a modest comeback in credi- 
bility, according to the Yankelovich Monitor, 
Americans want to keep their own counsel. 
“We're finding that people are uncertain 
about things, but they’ve got their own moral 
tool kits,” says Alan Wolfe, chairman of the 
sociology department at Boston University. 
“So you can say authority has broken down, 
but you can also say that people have a great 
opportunity to make up their own under- 
standing of the world. A lot of people are very 
excited by this.” 

The self-reliance boom surely contrib- 
utes to the growing intolerance toward those 
deemed overly dependent. “I see people 
buying food with food stamps, and they're 
buying better stuff than I am,” gripes Chica- 
goan Vicky Baron. “I mean, they've got all 
their steaks just lined up!” The revolt against 
the disadvantaged, ranging from calls for 
welfare reform to the backlash against illegal 
immigrants, has emerged as a national policy 
prescription. Will self-reliance turn mean? 
Will it lift America’s spirits? Pessimists 
abound. Mario Cuomo, New York’s ousted 
Governor, predicts that voters will keep re- 
versing themselves: “Unless the mood 
changes dramatically, you won't be able to do 
enough to satisfy them.” 

For now, Americans are preoccupied 
with trying to satisfy and protect themselves. 
Although that renewed resourcefulness is 
perfectly in character, so too is a sense of 
charity and compassion for those who need a 
little help. a 


Wealth: Static Wages, 
Except for the Rich 


ERE’S THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 

in the typical U.S. household: the 

principal breadwinner (let’s say it’s 

a he) brings home the same pay- 

check he was bringing home in 
1970, when Richard Nixon was President 
and the Grateful Dead had hair. He may 
think he’s got raises, but when you subtract 
for inflation, he hasn't. Yet his family is bet- 
ter off than it was in 1970, with 20% more 
buying power. 

What's the reason the typical household 
has more money to spend, while the typical 
paycheck has failed to grow? There's now a 
second breadwinner in the house, Couples 
have also let up on babymaking (the rate 
dropped from 18.4 births per 1,000 people 
in 1970 to 16 in 1992), so there are fewer 
mouths that need braces and not as many 
teenage phone bills to finance. More work- 
ers with fewer dependents makes for more 
income per family. 

The above analysis comes from Frank 
Levy, an M.LT. economist and expert on 
family incomes. The way Levy sees it, politi- 
cians are rushing to the aid of a vanishing 
middle class that isn’t really vanishing. 
While there has been a big drop in the num- 
ber of families making $20,000 to $40,000 a 
year, it has been offset by a sizable increase 
in the number of families making $50,000 
to $90,000. 

The two groups that have been helped 
most in recent decades are senior citizens 
and rich people. At one time, the elderly sat 
alongside small farmers on the poverty rung 
of the economic ladder, but they’ve been 
pushed up by rising Social Security benefits. 
President Nixon deserves much of the cred- 
it for this. Before he came along, Social Se- 
curity payments were raised only when 
Congress decided—usually around election 
time—to give retired voters a bonus. Since 
Nixon put in the automatic cost-of-living in- 
crease, the surest way to improve your lot in 
life is to get old. 

According to Ed Wolff, an N.Y.U. econo- 
mist who tracks wealth, the very rich have 
improved their lot in life by getting richer. 
Half a million U.S. households (one-half of 
1% of the population) now own 39.3% of all 
assets (stocks, bonds, cash, life-insurance 
policies, paintings, jewelry, etc.). This 
makes the U.S. No. 1 among prosperous na- 
tions in the inequality of income. 

Wolff's statistics on the distribution of 
wealth during the Reagan years are particu- 
larly stunning. He calculates that the na- 
tion’s net worth increased from $13.5 tril- 
lion to $20.2 trillion during the rewarding 
years of 1983 to 1989, and that $3.9 trillion of 
the reward was captured by the fortunate 
top one-half of 1%. That works out to a $3.9 
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POLL RESULTS 


How worried are you about the state 
of the U.S. economy? 
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million bonanza per wealthy household. 
Wolff says the last time the national assets 
were so unevenly distributed was in 1929, 
just before the stock-market crash. 

The biggest losers of the latest quarter- 
century are the people who didn’t go be- 
yond high school, particularly the men 
They are the only group that has less money 
to spend now than it did in 1970—more than 
$6,000 dollars less in inflation-adjusted an- 
nual income. Back in 1970, a high-school di 
ploma could still be a ticket to the middle- 
income bracket, a nice car in the driveway 
and a house in the suburbs. Today all it gets 
is a clunker parked on the street and a dingy 
apartment in a low-rent building. 

If Americans in general are better off 
than they were 25 years ago, why all the 
Depression rhetoric about hard times 
and strapped budgets? Levy thinks the 
answer lies in the sluggish paycheck. It’s 
not like the post-World War II period, 
when the nation’s income doubled. Fam- 
ilies are living comfortably, and working 
long hours to do it, but short of turning 
polygamous in the interest of a third pay- 
check, they don’t see much hope of get- 
ting ahead from here. —ByJohn Rothchild 
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Crime: Safer Streets, 
Yet Greater Fear 


MERICA’S PREOCCUPATION WITH 
crime can be summed up by what 
happened on Jan. 7 in Vidalia, Geor- 
gia, a small town known mostly for 
its sweet onions. Before dawn, doz- 
ens of state and federal law officers started 
banging on doors all over the town’s north 
side. Within minutes, 46 gangsters and 
crack dealers were in handcuffs, rubbing 
the sleep out of their eyes, while law-abid- 
ing neighbors cheered the gangbusters. The 
task force had been called in by Vidalia’s 26 
man police force, which had recently found 
itself outgunned by homegrown drug sellers 
who were terrorizing citizens and making 
daily death threats to Vidalia’s lone narcot- 
ics investigator. Like most of small-town 
and suburban America, normally peaceful 
Vidalia had never seen anything like it. 

Crime has become Public Enemy No. 1, 
a bigger concern to most people than job- 
lessness or the federal deficit. All over the 
U.S., citizens are buying alarm systems, in 
stalling window bars and escorting their off- 
spring from school to soccer to Scouts. In a 
TIME/CNN poll, 89% of those surveyed think 
crime is getting worse, and 55% worry 
about becoming victims themselves. 

The good news, which Americans un- 
derstandably haven't stopped to appreciate 
yet, is that the nation’s crime rate has de- 
clined somewhat during the past 2! years. 
According to figures collected by the FBI 
from 16,000 state and local police agencies, 
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the rate of all crimes dropped 4% from 1991 
to 1992 and an additional 3.1% from 1992 to 
1993. The violent-crime rate fell 1.5% from 
1992 to 1993, and preliminary estimates by 
the FBI show that downward trend continu- 
ing into the first half of 1994. 

In recent months, violence-ridden cit- 
ies from New York to Los Angeles have en- 
joyed sizable decreases in crime in general 
and murder rates in particular. Part of the 
explanation is that federal agencies like the 
FBI and Drug Enforcement Administration 
have shrunk their headquarters’ staff to at- 
tach more agents to local police. rp1 Direc 
tor Louis Freeh credits “safe streets” cam- 
paigns in 117 communities for reducing 
crime rates by breaking up street gangs 

Criminal-justice experts say there is no 
dissonance between the somber mood and 
the upbeat statistics. The effect of three 
decades of rising crime rates has been cu- 
mulative: rare is the family that has not 
been scarred. “We've been living at what is 
a very high plateau of criminality for a long 
time,” says John Stein, deputy director of 
the National Organization for Victim Assis- 
tance. “And the American public is worn 
out by it.” For all Americans, the odds of 
becoming a victim are far greater than they 
were in 1963, when the FBI crime index 
counted 2,180 reported crimes per 100,000 
people. Three decades later, police agen 
cies reported investigating more than dou 
ble that number: 5,483 crimes per 100,000 
people. 

Crime no longer respects geographic or 
demographic boundaries either. “A lot of 
people felt that if they could move to the 
suburbs, it would be a safe place,” says 
Thomas Constantine, head of the DEA. “But 
all these suburbs have developed tremen- 
dous crime problems too.” Perhaps more 
important, the nature of crime has 
changed. Thirty years ago, most murderers 
knew their victims: many were spouses, 
lovers or family members. Police solved 
more than 90% of all reported homicides 
But in the 1990s, police find that most mur 
ders are committed by strangers or people 
whose identity and motive cannot be de- 
termined. As a result, homicide-solution 
rates plunged from 91% in 1965 to 66% by 
1993. 

The most chilling sign of things to come 
is the rising rate of youth violence. Accord 
ing to the FBI, juvenile arrests for violent 
crime rose 68% from 1984 through 1993 
“Never in our history have we seen this 
phenomenon of youth violence as random 
and as inexplicable,” says Attorney General 
Janet Reno. Her prescription: more secure 
facilities for violent youthful offenders and 
follow-up after they are released. “We're 
going to have to support them and assist 
them in getting a job,” she says. “Otherwise 
it’s going to be a revolving door.” Freeh 
recommends focusing on the increasing 
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You're driving in broad daylight. Suddenly, a car’s lights catch your eyes. They could be our 
new daytime running lamps (DRLs). These special low-intensity headlights help alert 
other drivers with light, like your car horn can alert them with sound, according to Jay 
Minotas, a member of General Motors’ safety team. They're simple, practical, and easy to 
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use because they come on automatically. And research shows they reduce collisions, and that 
can help save lives. GM is introducing daytime running lamps in 1995, and they'll be shining 
on all its vehicles by 1997. Right now, no other domestic auto company offers them. Jay says 
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he hopes that will change: “The sooner every car and truck has DRLs, the safer we'll all be” 
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number of children brought up in what he 
calls “no-parent homes.” In 2005, says 
Freeh, many of these neglected youngsters 
will be angry teenagers who “will literally 
be killing people.” — By Elaine Shannon 


The Costly Crisis in 
Our Schools 


LMOST 12 YEARS AFTER THE LAND 

mark federal study “A Nation at 

Risk: The Imperative for Education 

al Reform” warned darkly of the “ris- 

ing tide of mediocrity that threatens 
our very future,” we remain a nation at risk. 
We are a nation, that is, whose 13-year-olds 
have average math skills that rank below 
those in 14 other developed countries, ac- 
cording to one 1991 study. We are a nation 
whose college professors complain that be- 
fore they can teach the classics, they must 
teach the basics. And while nearly all Ameri 
can adults can read and write at a basic lev 
el, according to a 1993 Educational Testing 
Service study, fewer than half can use a bus 
schedule or accurately record car-mainte- 
nance information. 

All this is despite the fact that educa- 
tion is the biggest line item in most state 
budgets. Indeed, total U.S. spending on 
education in 1994 was estimated at $484 
billion, almost double the $250 billion 
spent on defense. But of the 
$5,300 spent per pupil each year, some ex- 
perts estimate that less than half goes into 
the classroom. The rest goes to such im 
portant auxiliary services as athletic 
coaching and lunch programs—but also to 
the bureaucracy that both supports and 


average 


entangles the nation’s school system 
“What does this say about our priorities?” 
asks Chester E. Finn Jr., who was an Assis 
tant Secretary of Education for President 
Reagan and is now a senior fellow at the 
Hudson Institute." 
are getting sticker shock with the endless 
requests to spend more money for the 


‘Is it any wonder people 


same product?” 

Today the proposals for reforming edu- 
cation are nearly as diverse as the members 
of America’s 64.5 million-strong student 
body—privatization, home schooling and 
video instruction. While education re 
mains largely a local matter, with only 7% 
of funding coming from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a debate is raging over the need 
to impose national standards whereby ev- 
ery pupil at a given level must master the 
same body of knowledge and pass the same 
set of tests. The education act signed by 
President Clinton last March offers incen- 
tives to the states to develop uniform stan- 
dards for students; it also promotes teacher 
training and parental involvement. But if 
there are to be national standards, then 
whose? And what about those schools that 
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must first cope with gunfights in the hall- 
ways before teaching the import of the 
Emancipation Proclamation? Diane Ra 
vitch, the author of the forthcoming book 
National Standards in American Educa- 
tion, points to the growing successes of 
such community-based programs as char- 
ter schools. “We have had a one-size-fits-all 
system, and it doesn’t work,” she says. “The 
move toward tailoring schools for different 
students is a good way to go.” 

The landscape is not bleak for every- 
one. Math and science proficiency has in- 
creased in the past decade, particularly 
among minority students, and sar scores 
are also on the rise for blacks and Asian 
Americans. Compared with other industri- 
al nations, Americans receive more educa- 
tion: in 1991 nearly two-thirds of recent 
secondary school graduates were enrolled 
in some sort of further education. The pro- 
portion of American college students who 
are minorities has been rising, from 15.7% 
in 1976 to 22.5% in 1992. 

Still, those on the front lines—America’s 
teachers—do not need to pore over test 
scores to know there is a terrifying and po- 
tentially enduring problem. “You see stu- 
dents for whom the system has failed, and 
that’s what enrages me,” says Susan 
McCray, a teacher at Boston’s urban Fen- 
way Middle College High School, who 
struggles daily to convince her students that 
learning can be thrilling for its own sake—as 
well as a ticket to a better life. “It has a real 
effect on real lives.” By Elizabeth Gleick 


Our Own Worst 
Health Enemies 


F THE U.S., AS SKIRMISHERS IN OUR 
health-insurance wars like to boast, has 
the best medical care in the world, 
what is the actual state of our health? 

A thoughtful public-health expert tells 
us what we don’t want to hear: the nation’s 
health is fairly good but should be better, 
and the failings are mostly not medical. 
Public health depends more on private be- 
havior—boring, heard-it-before consider- 
ations of how much we eat, drink, smoke 
and exercise—than on whether somebody 
in a lab coat squints at a test tube and sees 
microbes turning up their toes. “We need 
to realize,” says Dr. Alfred Sommer, dean 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health, “that ‘medical care’ by itself still ac- 
counts for only a small proportion of actual 
lives saved.” 

Unfortunately for a populace that tends 
to equate health with crisis intervention 
surgery and antibiotics—what counts more 
is moderation and common sense, the 
dreary behavioral equivalent of tofu. We 
say we jog and eat low-grease chips and 
may convince ourselves that this is true, or 
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will be true next week when we shape up. 
But the fact is that as a population, we are 
fatter and more couchbound than ever. 

Even positive trends are seldom entire- 
ly reassuring. Smoking is down among 
adults, though lung-cancer deaths contin- 
ue to rise rapidly among women because 
they began smoking in large numbers less 
than 50 years ago. But teenagers, with their 
genius for perversity, are smoking more 
than in recent years. Should adult society 
shrug and blame Joe Camel, or hit the kids 
over the head with market forces in the 
form of a $2-a-pack tax? 

Mortality rates in urban young—and 
misery rates too, if anyone keeps such fig- 
ures—will be affected for years to come by 
cocaine, heroin and casual gunfire, and by 
teen pregnancy. Medicine now has to deal 
with crack babies and aips babies and, in- 
creasingly, premature babies born to single 
teens who had no prenatal care. 

Strictly medical problems, like dealing 
with cancer, are tough enough. Should 
women under 50 have mammograms, 
when tests may be inconclusive in younger 
women? And if prostate cancer often pro- 
gresses so slowly that most aging men who 
incur it will die of something else, should a 
70-year-old have surgery, with its risk of in- 
continence and impotence? Should his 
managed-care gatekeeper okay payment? 

Advances on some fronts are marred by 
setbacks on others. Lower cholesterol lev 
els and better emergency care have cut 
death rates from heart disease and stroke. 
But scourges thought conquered, such as 
tuberculosis and whooping cough, are 
showing new virulence as microbes outwit 
antibiotics. And we are almost powerless 
against new killers like the Arps virus. 

Potent psychoactive drugs have en- 
abled people once paralyzed by schizo- 
phrenia and depression to lead productive 
lives. Even so, pills have not vanquished 
mental anguish. While the rate of suicide is 
falling in the population as a whole, it is ris- 
ing alarmingly among people ages 15 to 24 
and among those over 75. 

When all the pluses and minuses are 
added up, average life expectancy at birth 
is still increasing and now tops 75 years. 
None of us is “average,” however. Girl ba- 
bies are expected to live 6.8 years more 
than boys, a difference that may or may not 
be mostly genetic. And newborn blacks are 
expected to live an average of seven years 
less than whites. That could stem from en- 
vironmental factors, including access to 
medical care, since the gap was only six 
years as recently as 1985. But even the 
world’s best medicine makes no difference 
in the end. A surprising truth, which may 
suggest that geriatrics is still an infant sci- 
ence, is that for people already 65, life ex- 
pectancy in the U.S. is hardly greater than 
it is in the Third World. By John Skow 
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compared with inflation, 1983=100 
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The Thing Under the Bed The Measles 


Not all monsters 


are make-believe. 





Measles is a very real threat to your child. 
Complications can lead to blindness or even 
brain damage. But measles can be prevented. 
That’s why we're giving millions of dollars 
through 1996 to educate and encourage 
parents to vaccinate their kids. Preventive 
care is included in many Aetna Health 
Plans programs. After all, prevention is the 
best form of health care. For our brochure, 
“A Parent’s Guide to Childhood 

Vaccinations, call }800-AETNAHC., 

Aetna. A policy to do more 


© 1993 Aetna Life Insurance Company 








In So Many Gods 
We Trust 


HERE IS NO COUNTRY IN THI 
4 world where the Christian reli- 
gion retains a greater influence 
over the souls of men,” Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote of the U.S. in 
1835. The same could be said of American 
men—and women—in 1995. In one of the 
most faith-drenched of all nations, the citi- 
zenry contributes $57 billion a year to reli- 
gion, plus untold hours of volunteer labor. 
Four out of 10 adults regularly tell Gallup they 
attended worship in the past week—and even 
if that count is inflated by good intentions, it 
still vastly surpasses weekly professional 
sports attendance. An overwhelming 95% of 
Americans profess belief in God 
But Tocqueville's Christian monopoly is 
no more. Though Christianity still dominates 
by sheer numbers, the U.S. “now has a greater 
diversity of religious groups than any country 
in recorded history,” observes J. Gordon Mel- 
ton, who will list 1,600 denominations, 44% of 
them non-Christian, in his next Encyclope 
dia of American Religions. Half of these have 
blossomed since 1960; some are homegrown, 
others imported by immigrants. Judaism, the 
™5'70 membership MIN’95 membership first faith to crack Christian hegemony, is to- 
In millions day deeply rooted in the U.S., although it is 
f t being eroded by secularization, low birth- 
Soe rates and high levels of intermarriage. Some 
experts say ethnic Jews will be outnumbered 
by ethnic Muslims early in the 21st century. 
Among Christians, the most remarkable 
ee | United Methodist ADPECT D r y ATION development of the past generation has been 
| Church Le add did aN the shifting balance of power between the 
eer Evangelical Lutheran Million 5 10 shrinking mainline Protestant denomina- 
=e ’ tions (e.g., Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyteri- 
an) and the growing Evangelical congrega- 


Roman Catholic Church 


AAT gy Southern Baptist Convention 


lan Church of Jesus Christ of National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 


Latter-day Saints (Mormon) Church of God in Christ tions (including Fundamentalists, Pente- 
: Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) costals and Charismatics), Besides being in 
| National Baptist Convention of America synch with conservative political trends, con- 


Episcopal Church vert-minded Evangelicals are quick to shed 


Mrican Methodist Episcopal Church traditions, holding Saturday-night worship, 


Lutheran Church— National Missionary Baptist say, or replacing hymnals with song sheets 


Missouri Synod Convention of America ath it : 
and soft-rock bands. In many cities, they have 


Assemblies of God Progressive National Baptist Convention built huge local congregations, offering every 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church imaginable social service from counseling to 
fitness centers. John Vaughan, who tracks 
these Protestant Wal-Marts in Mega- 
churches & America’s Cities, says a quarter- 
century ago, 10 U.S. Protestant congregations 


CEERH PTT reported weekly attendance of 2,000 or more. 
Contributions Today 400 churches make this claim, with a 
Education Had one of your prayers answered specifically? new giant joining the list every few weeks. 
Human services Felt the direct presence of God? In fact, according to a survey by Ohio's 
Health . , University of Akron, Evangelicals now sur- 

| Environment Witnconed ohat you considered 19.be a mibracier pass even Roman Catholics as the largest sec- 

3% Been visited by an angel, the Virgin Mary or a saint? tor of active churchgoers, though Catholi- 

cism has a vast official membership that 

Do you think the ethical and moral counts all baptized infants. The Catholic 


Church remains powerful, but its esprit is 
being sapped by theological discord, not to 
mention declines in attendance at Mass, in 
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parochial-school enrollment and in women’s 
religious orders, The priesthood is attracting 
fewer and fewer new recruits, so that by the 
2Ist century, many church functions will 
most likely be performed by laymen—and 
women. Meanwhile, Evangelicals are mak- 
ing inroads into the traditionally Catholic 
Hispanic populations. 

Judging only by the best-seller lists, one 
might imagine that the spiritual focus in the 
U.S. had shifted to New Age phenomena and 
various patented forms of self-improvement. 
According to Martin Marty, a University of 
Chicago church historian, the success of such 
panaceas “tells a lot about what human be- 
ings are, not merely secular and material.” 
But he sees scant evidence that pop spiritual- 
ity is producing any permanent institutions: 
“People might buy the book, but it drops 
there. It’s largely individual. The movement 
carries no social power.” 

Certainly not the power of the Evangeli- 
cal organizations, which contributed might- 


ily to November's conservative landslide. If 
sociopolitical tastemakers were caught off 


guard, it may be because they have tarried 
too long in what Yale’s Stephen Carter calls 
The Culture of Disbelief, which is definitely 
not the culture of the country now or in 
Toqueville’s time. By Richard N. Ostling 


The Ever Growing 
Electronic Culture 


HE BOISTEROUS VIBRANCY OF U.S. 
culture has historically stemmed 
from the mingling of homegrown art 
with imported models of European 
classicism. Some of the credit for this 
unique American cultural heritage belongs to 
the robber barons and entrepreneurs—Frick, 
Carnegie, Morgan, Rockefeller and so forth 
who used part of their fortunes to build mu- 
seums, libraries and concert halls that would 
rival any to be found on the Continent. In 
their diverse ways, these benefactors be- 
lieved culture served the common good, not 
only educating the people but also making 
them better citizens. Such patronage helped 
ensure that our cultural plate would overflow 
with options, as it still does. Although rock 
and country dominate radio airwaves, listen- 
ers in most cities can tune in a variety of other 
music, including classical. Decent book- 
stores stock James Joyce's Ulysses some- 
where along with Stephen King’s Insomnia 
The great engine of U.S. commerce con- 
tinues to churn out ever more sophisticated 
means of packaging and distributing this 
mélange to consumers. Today some 85% of 
S. homes with television sets also have 
vers, generating nearly $10 billion in annu- 
al videotape rentals in a market that did not 


exist 20 years ago. The compact disc rejuve- 
nated the recorded-music industry, win- 
ning new listeners for both Mozart and Jimi 
Hendrix, just as the CD-ROM promises to 
turn home computers into powerful outlets 
for entertainment. 

But patronage of unprofitable arts and 
cultural activities tilted in the 1960s away 
from private donors toward an increasingly 
activist Federal Government. The results of 
the 1994 elections ensure that the cultural de- 
bate of 1995 will center on reversing that 
trend. House Speaker Newt Gingrich and the 
new Republican majorities in Congress are 
determined to chop off funding to the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts, which last year 
distributed $146 million to 3,800 organiza- 
tions and individuals, and to the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, which in 1994 meted 
out $285.6 million to the Public Broadcasting 
System and its 345 member stations. 

Critics charge that Gingrich is playing 
right-wing politics, trying to stifle funds for 
cultural projects that he and his allies dislike. 
Nonsense, the Speaker has replied. Why 
should all taxpayers be forced to contribute 
to élitist art or TV programming that most of 
them would not choose to see or watch? Be- 
neath this debate rest some questions that 
could have enormous consequences for cul- 
tural life in the U.S. One need not be a Philis- 
tine to wonder whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should be in the business of setting 
aesthetic standards. But can the market- 
place, by itself, do a better job? And if public 
funding for the nonremunerative arts van- 
ishes, will new private patrons emerge to 
take up the slack? 

Perhaps not, because the new technol- 
ogies have made the traditional concept of 
culture as a community activity seem old 
fashioned to many people. One of them ap- 
pears to be Microsoft chairman Bill Gates, 
who reportedly has bought the electronic 
rights to museum masterpieces for projec- 
tion on the walls of his mansion-in-the mak- 
ingin Medina, Washington. Billionaires used 
to endow museums to care for their private 
art collections; amassing the digitalized hold- 
ings of such institutions for home enjoyment 
is not quite the same thing. With libraries 
moving online and 500 channels of interac 
tive TV promised fairly soon, even modestly 
well-to-do and well-connected families may 
someday find leaving the house unnecessary. 

Culture has flourished in the bustle and 
indrawing of public spaces; it has also defied 
the marketplace by outlasting initial unpopu- 
larities and triumphing in the verdict of histo- 
ry. What will it be like if the arts move exclu- 
sively into the privacy of high-tech living 
rooms? And should it become only a predict- 
able, market-tested commodity, will it even 
qualify as culture? —By Paul Gray 


REPORTED BY David Bjerklie and Sharon E. Epperson/New York, Ann Blackman/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Denver. CHARTS RESEARCHED BY Deborah L. Wells, Kathleen Adams, 
Elizabeth L. Bland, Ratu Kamiani and Richard Rubin 
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Ricki Lake and her disciples have achieved the 
impossible: lowered the standards of TV gabfests 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


E’S MINE; SHE HAS 
CC TO DEAL with that 
now,” said Tasha on 
the Ricki Lake show 
last week. Tasha, 


married to Ed, was railing against Becky, 
Ed's ex-girlfriend, who she claimed was 
trying to come between them. After Tasha 
and Ed told their story, Becky came on- 
stage, and things really went wild. 

“Well, to begin with, they done noth- 
in’ but lie since they been up here,” she 
said, launching into a tale about one time 
when she went to Ed’s house to pick up 
their daughter. “He started callin’ me a 
nasty little bitch and everything else!” 
Becky was saying when Tasha leaped to 
her feet. With the studio audience roaring, 
the two women began screaming at each 
other, standing nose to nose, fingers jab- 
bing the air, the bleep machine struggling 
to keep up. The last decipherable ex- 
change: “Shut up!” “You shut up!” 

By this time, Ricki was onstage, try- 
ing to restore order with the self-satisfied 
authority of a second-grade teacher. “Ex- 
cuse me, excuse me,” she broke in. “We 


don’t say shut up to anyone. This is an 
open arena. We will all be heard, and we 
won't use the bad language, O.K.?” 

O.K., Ricki, but without uproars like 
these, you wouldn’t have the hottest show 
on daytime television. Ricki Lake, now 
syndicated on 212 stations across the 
country, has more than doubled its ratings 
in the past year, moving up to second place 
among all the gabfests, trailing only the 
still dominant (but slightly weakening) 
Oprah. Ricki has succeeded by putting a 
fresh twist on the overworked format: 
catering to teens and young adults with 
shows about screwed-up relationships, 
and juicing up the hour with high-decibel 
confrontations that draw hoots and cheers 
from the studio audience. The emotional 
circus really has come to town, and Lake— 
the once obese co-star of John Waters 
movies and the TV series China Beach—is 
the pudgy, sleepy-eyed ringmaster. 

Her impact on TV has been enormous. 
Such competitors as Jerry Springer, Jenny 
Jones and Montel Williams have gravitated 
toward her subject matter and her high- 
pitched style—and have seen their ratings 
jump. Their shows cannot match Lake's 
youthful demographics, but several Ricki 
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clones being introduced this week at the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Television Program Executives are 
getting ready to try. Among them are 
Carnie Wilson, formerly of the singing 
group Wilson Phillips, another talk-show 
neophyte who has to watch her weight; for- 
mer Cosby Show kid Tempestt Bledsoe; 
ex-Partridge Family cast member Danny 
Bonaduce; and Mark Walberg, whose pub- 
licity pitch begins, “If Donahue were 30 
years younger, [and] Ricki were a man...” 
Rick Jacobson, president of Tribune Syndi- 
cation, which has just launched the Charles 
Perez show, hosted by a hunky former 
Ricki Lake staff member, admits the influ- 
ence. “Obviously,” he says, “you look at the 
success of a Ricki Lake and you say, “Boy, 
we should be doing that.’” 

What Ricki is doing is not just turning 
up the volume and turning on kids. Her 
show has pioneered a new approach to TV 
talk. Gone, for the most part, are the 
wacky transvestites, the bizarre tales of 
incest, the tearful amps victims. The 
stories Ricki and her imitators go for con- 
cern painful relationship problems, the 
kind everyone can relate to: guys who 
won't commit, women whose boyfriends 
cheat, couples who argue over in-laws, 
girlfriends who fight over men. 

The cutesy segment titles signal the 
everyday roots and the antagonistic tone: 
“Get Real, Honey, Your Boyfriend Is a 
Dog”; “Pack Your Bags or You'll Wish You 
Were Dead”; “I Want to Tell My Cheating 
Boyfriend It’s Now or Never”; “You're the 
Rudest Thing Alive ... And I’m Sick of 
Your Attitude.” For that last, a fired Mc- 
Donald’s employee got into a shouting 
match with a customer over who dissed 
whom at the drive-up window. These are 
guests who come out of the vast expanse 
of anonymous Middle America, from 
trailer parks to ghettos, that TV has rarely 
shown so unvarnished. 

Lake and her top producers declined 
to talk with Time, but other hosts eagerly 
defend the genre. “The closer you get on 
live, unscripted TV to reality and its raw 
emotions,” says Springer, “the rougher it’s 
going to be ... Maybe our show can help 
people learn to tolerate differences. And 
maybe we can learn that everybody is 
capable of pain.” Phil Donahue, a 27-year 
veteran of the talk-show wars, doesn’t want 
to bash the Ricki influence either (even 


He started callin’ me a nasty little bitch and 





everything else!” “Shut up!” “You shut up! 
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OPRAH Her show is still No. 1 but has slipped a bit, as the host has rejected 


the new confrontational style and stressed more serious, inspirational topics 


JENNY JONES Now 
doing family feuds, she 
beat all but Oprah in 
the ratings one week 


though it has contributed to a decline in 
his ratings). “I do think there’s an awful lot 


of heavy breathing out there on the part of 


the so-called mainstream media,” he says. 
“What is all the hand wringing about? Yes, 
there is an entertainment feature to this. 
But why should the producers apologize 
for that? They'd better be entertaining, or 
nobody’s going to watch.” 

Only Oprah has taken a stand against 
these talk-show donnybrooks, rejecting 
Ricki-like confrontations and stressing 
more upbeat, inspirational programs. 
“Oprah’s purpose is to lift people up, to 
help them move on in their lives,” says 
executive producer Dianne Atkinson 
Hudson. The show is still capable of 
sensational moments, such as Winfrey's 
on-air confession two weeks ago that she 
had used cocaine. But most of her recent 
topics—couples with credit problems, 
people who have had bad experiences 
calling 911—would seem hopelessly staid 
to her voyeuristic competitors. 


JERRY SPRINGER 

He has juiced up his 
show, but still wonders 
“why people do this” 


CARNIE WILSON 

The singer is one of 
several Ricki wannabes 
due to launch next fall 





Producers for the newer talk shows 
insist they too are trying to be helpful, 
not exploitative. Usually, however, the 
uplift consists of simply a few bromides 
from the host (“Do two wrongs make a 
right?” Ricki likes to say) and some facile 
advice from a psychologist or other “ex- 
pert” brought on for a few minutes at the 
end of the show. 


ne woman who appeared 
as an expert on Ricki Lake 
describes it as a disturbing 
experience. Before the show, 
found herself in the 
green room with several of the guests 

teens with gripes about a friend’s mate 
“A producer came in and gave them a pep 
talk,” the woman recalls, “whipping them 
into a frenzy. She’d say, “This is your 
chance to go out and tell the world your 
side of the story. No physical violence, but 
yell as much as you want. You won't make 
points by talking in an even-handed man- 


she 
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ner.’ It seemed very clear that these were 
the people the producers had labeled 
‘wrong’—and that they were going to be 
cast to the wolves.” 

After almost an hour of emotional out- 
bursts, the expert came on for five minutes 
(after rejecting a fake-leather binder of 
fered to her by a staff member “to make 
you look more authoritative”). As soon as 
the show ended, guards whisked all the 
participants offstage and out of the build- 
ing. “There was no chance for them to 
decompress or come back into the real 
world after what was an emotional exper 
ience,” the guest recalls. “There was a real 
assembly-line quality. It was ruthless.” 

So why do people appear on these 
shows? Jerry Springer is as baffled as 
anyone. He tells of a segment involving a 
woman who came home and found her 
husband in bed with her aunt. “It was 
bad enough that it happened,” Springer 
says, “but they were all there talking 
about it on national TV! It’s hard to see 
why people do this, but they do.” The 
shows find their guests with newspaper 
and magazine ads and toll-free numbers 
flashed onscreen. There is even a Na 
tional Talk Show Guest Registry, a data 
base used by many talk shows that lists 
2,400 people who have stories or prob- 
lems they think would make good talk- 
show fodder. Apparently the chance for 
a moment of TV fame (and a free trip to 
New York City or Chicago) outweighs 
the prospect of embarrassing yourself in 
front of millions. Maybe, too, talking out 
your problems in front of a TV audience 
is a way of validating emotions your 
friends and family tend to ignore. 

Barbara Tucker, 36, of Alexander 
City, Alabama, has been on three talk 
shows to berate her “bitch” of a sister-in- 
law. She regrets the last time, when she 
went on Springer’s show with several 
other family members. “We shouldn't 
have gone on. I got upset on that show 
[Afterward] my mother didn’t speak to 
my brother for a long time.” Still, she 
wants to do more: “I like to get out there 
and priss.” Michelle Van Buren, 31, of 
Olivette, Missouri, went on Geraldo and 
talked about men who lie and cheat. She 
admits that the talk “exploit 
people,” but she doesn’t much care. “I’ve 
always been a homebody,” she says. “I 
never wanted to talk. But it’s like I broke 
out of my shell. I just love it. And they put 
on great makeup.” —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch and William Tynan/New York 
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Will Gates Get the Net? 


Microsofts chairman says it is a make-or-break business for 
him, but the Internet's users may resist his long reach 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





T HAS ALL THE MAKINGS OF A CLASSIC 
power grab. Bill Gates, the richest 
man in America and chairman of the 
world’s largest PC software compa- 
ny, announces that his next business tar- 
get is the Internet, the world’s biggest— 
and most chaotic—computer network. 
The move instantly becomes topic No. 1 in 
boardrooms and on electronic bulletin 
boards around the world. The assumption 
is that Gates, whose software runs 9 out of 
10 personal computers, will do to the 
Internet what he did to the PC indus- 
try: seize control of key choke- 
points and leverage his advan- 
tage to extend Microsoft's 
domination. 

Gates’ strategy—as laid 
out in a series of public 
appearances over the 
past two weeks—certainly 
makes sense. Before 
the end of the year, 
Microsoft will begin 
offering “one-but- 
ton” access to the 
Internet to anyone 
who buys Windows 
95, the newest version of 
its wildly successful Macin- 
tosh-like point-and-click sys- 
tem (60 million copies sold). Giv- 
en the Internet's well-deserved 
reputation as a difficult place to reach, 
Microsoft's promise of a one-stop, easy-to- 
use gateway (“just click on this button and 
you're there”) is sure to attract a lot of first- 
time users. 

The vehicle for this is Microsoft's 
first online service, the Microsoft Net- 
work (MSN), which Gates unveiled this 
month. In a typical Gates marketing 
ploy, the network software comes bun- 
dled with every copy of Windows 95. 
This gives his offering an edge over every 
other online service promising access to 
the Internet. “The numbers are pretty 
simple,” says Allen Weiner, an analyst at 
Dataquest. If only 10% of the 30 million 
people expected to buy Windows 95 this 

2 year click on the button that lets them 
= connect to MSN—and through it, the In- 
~ ternet—that’s 3 million customers in the 
2 first year, more than Prodigy and Amer- 


| Eica Online have amassed between them 


= in nearly a decade, 





But can Gates really control the Inter- 
net? For a variety of reasons—some 
structural, some cultural—that may not 
be as easy as it seems. “Microsoft would 
have a better chance at controlling the 
weather,” says Brad Templeton, president 
of ClariNet, which makes a nice profit 
selling news wire services to Internet 
users. The Internet, he explains, has no 
central network operating system that 
Microsoft can patent and 
control. More- 














over, the Internet is devoted to open—that 
is to say, nonproprietary—software sys- 
tems. A week after the Internet communi- 
ty discovered that the Gir (Graphics Inter- 
change Format) system used to exchange 
pictures over the network contained a 
patented compression scheme and that 
the patent holder was demanding royalty 
payments, somebody came up with an al- 
ternative: GEF, a graphics-exchange for- 
mat that worked just like Gir but was 
patent-free. 

Even if the Microsoft Network be- 
comes one of the most popular on-ramps 
to the Internet, that still doesn’t give Gates 
dominion over the whole network. As Mi- 
crosoft is quick to point out, the Internet 
access business is intensely competitive; 
already CompuServe, America Online and 
Prodigy are scrambling to catch up to 
dozens of small, feisty Internet access 








providers like Netcom and the Pipeline 
that promise faster service at lower prices, 
and these companies could soon be joined 
by some outfits that are even bigger than 
Microsoft and have a closer relationship to 
their customers: the phone companies. 

But Microsoft is exploring other ways 
to make money off the Internet. Last Oc- 
tober it announced that it was buying In- 
tuit, maker of the leading check-writing 
(Quicken) and tax-preparation (TurboTax, 
MacInTax) programs. But the acquisition 
was challenged in federal court last week 
by five anonymous software companies 
that argued that the deal, and a related 
agreement between Microsoft and Visa, 
will allow Gates to corner the market on 
online financial transactions, taking a cut of 
every bill paid and every purchase made in 
the online “shopping malls” springing up 
on the Internet's World Wide Web. 

Gates is not the only one trying to 
horn in on this market. Every major 
bank and credit-card com- 
pany sees financial trans- 
actions on the Internet 
as a huge business op- 
portunity. There are 
even plans afoot to 
replace the expen- 
sive Electronic Funds 
Transfer System used 
by banks to exchange 
credit with a system of 
encrypted transactions 
carried over the cheap- 
est available open net- 
work, which is to say, the 
Internet. 
There are some who ar- 
gue that Gates may be over- 
reaching by taking on the Inter- 
net—that online services could 
become, as an America Online execu- 
tive put it, “Microsoft's Vietnam.” Dave 
Winer, president of a Silicon Valley soft- 
ware company called UserLand, sees the 
extraordinary growth of the Internet as a 
rebellion against Microsoft. “The users 
outfoxed us,” he says. “While the soft- 
ware industry was following Bill Gates, 
the users went another way. They took 
control. And once the users take control, 
they never give it back.” 

And judging from the traffic on the 
Usenet newsgroup called alt.fan.bill- 
gates (but hardly a fan club), the last per- 
son in the world to whom Internet users 
would willingly yield control is the 
chairman of Microsoft. “The Net has a 
culture,” says John Perry Barlow, co- 
founder of the Electronic Frontier 
Foundation. “Everyone who goes there 
takes on some of it. And that culture has 
a strong immune response to Bill Gates 
and Microsoft.” —Reported by 
David S. Jackson/San Francisco 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Window 
On the 
Stone Age 


A stunning collection of cave 
art found in France could tell 
tales of prehistoric times 





By LEON JAROFF 
! THE BASE OF A CLIFF IN THE 
Ardéche region in southeastern 
France last December, the three 
middle-aged spelunkers felt a 
breeze wafting from a pile of rock and 
debris. “That was a sign that there was a 
cave beneath it,” recalls Jean-Marie Chau- 
vet. With his companions, Chauvet cleared 
away an opening, then wriggled through a 
tunnel into a complex of large caves. 
Then, in the pale glow of their head 
lamps, the explorers noticed two red lines 
on a cavern wall. Chauvet, a government 
employee who oversees the protection of 
the many historically important caves in 
the region, recognized the markings as 
“characteristic of the Stone Age.” What he 
did not immediately realize—and the 
world did not know until the French Cul- 
ture Ministry announced it last week— 
was that they had discovered an archaeo- 
logical trove that may rival even the fabled 
drawings on the cave walls at Lascaux in 
France and Altamira in Spain. The spe- 
lunkers had found an extraordinarily 
clear window on prehistoric life. 
Restraining their curiosity, the trio 
crawled back outside and resealed the 
tunnel entrance. “Not only to keep people 
out,” Chauvet explains, “but to return the 
airflow to what it had been before; a 
change in the interior climate could ruin 
whatever was inside.” Six days later they 
returned with better lighting and plastic 
sheets that they spread about to avoid dis- 
turbing artifacts on the cavern floors. 
Probing deeper into the cavern sys 
tem, they began coming upon exquisite, 
intricately detailed wall paintings and 
engravings of animals, as well as numer- 
ous images of human hands, some in red, 
others in black pigment. “I thought I was 
dreaming,” says Chauvet. “We were all 
covered with goose pimples.” 
The art was in pristine condition, ap- 
parently undisturbed for up to 20,000 
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ARTFUL STAMPE 
Prehistoric horses, 
battling bison, a rhino, 
wild cattle and a 
miniature elephant 
compete for space on 
a crowded cavern wall 


RHINOCEROS: 50 
drawings of woolly 
rhinos, far left, were 
discovered in the 
Chauvet cave, more 
than in all other Stone 
Age sites combined 


BEAR AND PANTHER: 
While bruins were 
among the common 
subjects of cave 
artists, this image of 
the big cat, left, is the 
first one ever found 
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years, as was other evidence of the ancient 
artists’ presence: flint knives, mounds of 
clay used for making paint, and charred 
fire pits. 

Photographs of the Stone Age art 
show images of lions, bison, deer, bears, 
horses and some 50 woolly rhinos. “These 
paintings are more beautiful than those in 
Lascaux,” says Béghain, the 
regional head of cultural affairs. “There is 
a sense of rhythm and texture that is truly 
remarkable.” One mural shows several 
horses apparently charging—in a Stone 
Age mismatch—toward two rhinos. 


Patrice 


FEW SPECIES REPRESENTED ON THE 

walls of the Chauvet cave, as it has 

already been named, had never 

before been seen in prehistoric 
artwork: an owl engraved in rock and a 
panther depicted in red pigment. The 
image of a hyena, also painted in red, is 
only the second one discovered in Stone 
Ave caves. 

Of particular interest to Jean Clottes, 
France’s foremost expert on prehistoric 
rock art, is the fact that, in contrast to pre- 
vious cave artwork, images of predatory 
and dangerous species—bears, lions, rhi- 
nos, a panther and a hyena—far outnum 
ber the horses, bison, deer and mam- 
usually hunted by Stone Age 
people. “The paintings in this cave,” he 
says, “will force us to change how we 
interpret Stone Age art.” 

Béghain is particularly struck by the 
skull of a bear perched on a stone near a 
wall adorned by an ursine image. “What is 
significant,” says the official, “is that some 
17,000 to 20,000 years ago, a human being 
decided to put it in that particular place 
for a particular reason. I think it fair to 
assume that the bear did not self-decapi- 
tate on that spot to intrigue us.” Was this 
an altar for some Paleolithic ceremony? 

Stung by lessons learned at Altamira 
and Lascaux, where initial unrestricted 
access to the caves obliterated archaeo 
logical clues and led to the rapid deterio- 
ration of artwork, the French Culture 
Ministry has put the Chauvet cave off lim- 
its to all but a handful of experts and 
installed video surveillance cameras and 
police guards at the entrance. “Our goal,” 
says Béghain, “is to keep the cave in this 
virgin state so that research can, in theo 
ry, continue indefinitely.” 

No further research is needed to estab- 
lish one fact about the Chauvet cave art: it 
was created by artists of remarkable talent. 
“LT remember standing in front of the paint- 


moths 


ings of the horses facing the rhinos and 
being profoundly moved by the artistry,” 
says Clottes. “Tears were running down 
my cheeks. I was witnessing one of the 
world’s great masterpieces.” —Reported by 
Bruce Crumley/Paris 
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@ ART 


A Soaring Well of Light 


Mario Botta designs an elegant museum for San Francisco. 
Now the institution must live up to its new environs 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





HE BEST NEW MUSEUM BUILD- 

ing America has seen in years 

opened last week in San Fran- 

cisco, amid relentless social fan- 
fare: the city’s much awaited—and badly 
needed— Museum of Modern Art. Since 
1935, Bay Area art lovers have had to con- 
tent themselves with the old sFMOMA, a 
makeshift affair housed in the Beaux 
Arts-style War Veterans’ Memorial Build- 
ing and so cramped that the permanent 
collection had to be taken down whenev- 
er a temporary show went up. In 1990 
designs for a new building were made 
public. It would cost $60 million, all in 
private money, and the architect was an 
Italian-Swiss little known in America: 
Mario Botta. 

Botta, 51, deserves all praise for com- 
ing up with a design that isn’t disfigured 
by post-Modernist hoki- 
ness, as is the 199] Seattle 
Art Museum, designed by 
Robert Venturi and Denise 
Scott Brown. No smirking 
little “references” to grand 
architecture done in paste- 
board; no one-shot ironies 
or graphic-design quips. 
Botta’s brick masses oc- 
cupy their site with author- 
ity and dignity, and their 
striations save the window- 
less walls from dullness. It 
might have looked like an 
art bunker, but Botta avoid- 
ed this by splitting the 
mass symmetrically with 
a protruding skylight: a 
big cylinder sliced off at a 
steep angle and faced in 
bands of dark and white granite. 

It’s a serious building—a bit preten- 
tious here and there, but with a sure 
grasp of primary form, sympathetic dis- 
play spaces and refined detailing. It sets a 
benchmark for public architecture in San 
Francisco, a city that has been notorious- 
ly ill served by architects over the past 
quarter-century. 

But still, there are quibbles. Why a 
whole ground floor without any place to 
hang a picture or put a sculpture? Of 
course, museums think they have to sell 
tons of souvenirs, T shirts, replicas and 
cultural-tourist boutique stuff; it’s like 











the religious-kitsch racket in Lourdes or 
Jerusalem. The entrance foyer duly gives 
onto the shop and a meeting room and a 
children’s art studio and a conference 
theater; the architect calls the foyer an 
internal piazza, but its main use is prob- 
ably for giving parties—just as, in New 
York City, the giant glass hangar con- 





BENCHMARK: An authoritative building in 
a city ill served by architects for 25 years 





IMPECCABLE: The 
part, with the oui s and ceilings just so 


galleries are the best 


taining the Met’s Temple of Dendur has 
devolved into the only post-Ptolemaic 
discothéque in the world. 

The entrance floor aims to give the 
visitor a coup de theatre, and it does. 
After a low entranceway the space 
soars, thanks to a circular well that rises 
clear through the building and finishes 
in the slanting oculus 130 ft. above. It 
transmits enough light down through 
the building for Botta to use a dramatic 
chiaroscuro of materials without sink- 





ing the interior in gloom—a striped floor 








of black and gray granite, for example. 

The galleries are the best part of the 
museum, as they ought to be. Botta has 
done them with impeccable taste and 
has resisted the temptation to make 
them depend on artificial light. Because 
the blocks of the museum mass are 
stepped back, each floor gets its share of 
filtered daylight through the roof, and 
the detailing of these skylights recalls 
the great prototype of Louis Kahn’s 
Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, 
Texas, still the most beautiful art-dis- 
play building erected in postwar Amer- 
ica. Botta worked for a time in Kahn’s 
firm in the U.S., and the influence 
shows. Nothing is out of scale, and the 
adjustment of ceiling heights conforms 
to the gallery contents—more intimate 
for the photography and drawing gal- 
leries, taller and airier for paintings. 

Now that sFMoMA¢’s collection is out 
on view, its shortcomings as a conspec- 
tus of modernism become apparent, 
though it contains some fine things: for 
instance, a great fauve Matisse, the 
1905 Woman with the Hat, and one of 
the most beautiful of all early Pollocks, 
the 1943 Guardians of the Secret. It has 
good groups of pictures by Clyfford 
Still and Philip Guston, but strangely 
enough it is relatively 
weak where it should be 
rock solid—in San Fran- 
cisco art. Most of the top 
Bay Area names are rep- 
resented—Wayne Thie- 
baud, Richard Dieben- 
korn, Elmer Bischoff, 
David Park, Manuel Ne- 
ri, William Wiley and so 
on—but not always with 
works of the first quality. 
The uninitiated visitor 
would hardly guess how 
strong a creative center 
San Francisco has been 
over the past half-centu- 
ry, or how much of its 
value lies in its distine- 
tive character. 

Perhaps in the future 
SFMOMA will show us not only Bay Area 
art but also, in real depth, art from the 
Pacific Rim—particularly Japan and 
Australia—which other American mu- 
seums currently ignore. That would be of 
more interest than the standard interna- 
tional McMenu of post-McModernism, 
represented here by such delicacies as a 
garish Jeff Koons and some enormous, 
effete Sigmar Polkes. A museum of 
SFMOMA’s potential importance, in a 
city with its own rich art traditions, 
should have the best of the vin du pays. 
One hopes so, now that it need no 
longer be kept in the cellar. a 


SINUYE OuvHOM 
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® BOOKS 


Tantric Massage for Mr. Bland 


Anita Brookner takes a droll look at a lover’s con game 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


RITISH NOVELIST ANITA BROOK- 
ner’s 12th book comes as a wel- 
come surprise—just when it 
looked as if she had settled into 
Barbara Pym’s world of lonely females 
without Pym’s wit and trenchant insight 
into character. Written from the point of 
view of a just retired bachelor business- 
man, George Bland, who becomes en- 
thralled with a heedless, scheming 
young woman, A Private View (Random 





BEYOND PYM: Brookner’s heroine is one of the sidered Colour 


better comic characters in recent fiction 


House; 242 pages; $23) is not only wise 
but funny. 

Katy Gibb is one of the better comic 
creations to come along in recent fiction, 
a moody, slovenly girl whose main 
weapon in life’s wars is a brazen will. 
Bland, a decent soul at sea without his 
job, never does learn how she found out 
that the apartment across the hall from 
his was vacant during the tenants’ vaca- 
tion. She makes it her squat and him her 
quarry. 

Her national origin is never clear, nor 
does her array of vowel sounds provide 
much of a hint. But her spiritual roots are 
in California. She claims to be adept at 


“Vibrasound, Tantric Massage, Reflexol- 
ogy, Chakra, Crystal Therapy, Essential 
Oils [her specialty], Flower Remedies, 
Colour Counselling—you name it.” Per- 
sonal growth, she assures the baffled 
George, “needs assistance. It needs shar- 
ing. Anything you want to share?” 

What Katy wants is a big share of 
George’s money, to stake her toa London 
outlet for her West Coast flimflam, For all 
his rapture in her, George proves to be a 
resistant victim. Unlike Katy’s, his spirit 
is dull and earthbound. He remembers 
his own humble roots before he 
prospered in a packaging busi- 
ness, before his best friend—a 
carefree chap whose background 
was similar to his—died of cancer. 
As the fool in George plots mar- 
riage, the essential George 
bland—walks all over London, 
even stopping by his dead friend’s 
apartment in an effort to hang on 
to his sanity. 

These are the antagonists in 
the love match that Brookner sets 
up. George watches unblinkingly 
as his standards go down the 
drain. He also looks without 
flinching at the object of his fixa- 
tion. She has “an unusual gift: she 
brought everyone to the brink of 
bad behaviour.” An honest man 
and proud of it, he is appalled to 
hear himself telling her petty lies, 
mostly in an effort to keep her 
greed at bay. Meanwhile, she is a 
determined missionary as she rat- 
tles on about getting in touch with 
“the essential self.” Confronted 
with one of his respectable female 
friends, she asks, “Have you con- 
Counselling?” 

When George makes an ironic 
reference to “the child inside you,” Katy 
corrects him with the scorn of a strict cat- 
echist: “Within.” 

George slides very far. Too solid in 
the end to set Katy up as a guru—she has 
in mind usurping his pleasant apart- 
ment—he offers her a Christmas trip to 
Rome instead. In the end, of course, he 
loses the girl, but Brookner’s triumph 
lies in the story’s resolution. Torturing 
his sensibilities, wasting his money, dis- 
paraging his friends, Katy nonetheless 
succeeds in bringing animation back to 
her prey. As she re-enters the void from 
which she came, George starts a new 
life. ei 
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you see. 


When the National 
Museum of the American 
Indian opens its doors, it 
will open your eyes to the 
true heritage of Native 
American peoples. More 
than 1,000 tribes will be 
represented in this “hands- 
on” museum, with live 
performances, lectures and 
the world’s most extensive 
collection of American 
Indian artifacts. 

Call to become a member 
today. And help us open a 
museum that can actually 
improve the world’s vision. 


NATIONALMUSEUM OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN ® 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
(800)242-NMAI 
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Gossiping on Mount Olympus 


Hannah Arendt and Mary McCarthy’ letters are electrifying 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


ARY MCCARTHY MET HANNAH 
Arendt at a Manhattan bar in 
1944. Wartime New York was 
jumping, especially for jazz 
musicians, black marketeers and left- 
wing intellectuals. McCarthy, then a 32- 
year-old short-story writer, reviewer and 
wife of critic Edmund Wilson, was mak- 
ing the most of it. She had come to the 
red-hot center by way of Seattle and Vas- 
sar, class of '33. Arendt, a German Jew, 
had been an outstanding stu- 
dent at Marburg University, 
where she was the lover of her 
mentor, the philosopher Mar- 
tin Heidegger. She arrived in 5 
the U.S. in 1941, escaping prob- 
able death in the Holocaust. 

McCarthy started the rela- 
tionship off badly by making a 
lighthearted remark about 
Hitler. Apologies were useless. 
But Arendt warmed up three 
years later, after both women 
took the same unpopular posi- 
tion at a political meeting. 
“Let’s end this nonsense,” she 
told McCarthy, “We think so 
much alike.” 

Between Friends: The Cor- 
respondence of Hannah Arendt 
and Mary McCarthy 1949- 
1975 (Harcourt Brace; 412 
pages; $34.95) reveals just how 
much these two passionate 
minds had in common. To 
begin with, both thought the 
literary world a circus. The 
pages glitter with mad poets, 
deceitful lovers, long-suffering wives 
and natural-born snobs. The widow of 
George Orwell is quoted as having said, 
“Auschwitz, oh, dear no! That person 
was never in Auschwitz. Only in some 
very minor death camp.” 

As the friendship grows, compli- 
ments and commiserations, family news 
and professional gossip flow steadily 
between the two. McCarthy helps Arendt 
with her prose; Arendt dispenses wis- 
dom (“Thinking does not lead to truth. 
Truth is the beginning of thought.”) and 
advises McCarthy about her love life: 
“Nobody ever was cured of anything, 
trait or habit, by a mere woman... Either 
you are willing to take him ‘as is’ or you 
better leave well enough alone.” 

The attraction went deeper than 


KREMENTZ 





THE PAIR: Arendt, left, gave McCart! 


mutual admiration and concern. It was as 
if each woman saw in the other an 
uncompleted part of herself. The staid 
Old World thinker, comfortably married 
to a college professor, undoubtedly took 
vicarious enjoyment in McCarthy's 
romantic affairs. Arendt, six 
younger than her friend, personified a 
high culture unattainable in America. 
McCarthy died in 1989, having spent 
nearly the last third of her life in Europe 
with her fourth and final husband. 

Both women were fairly daring for 


years 





i 


their day. McCarthy's autobiographical 
fiction (The Company She Keeps, The 
Group) was sexually brisk and unroman- 
tic. It is where many readers first en- 
countered a young woman seduced by 
an attractive stranger without suffering 
any ill effect. At a time when the heavy 
moral lifting was thought best left to 
men, Arendt bench-pressed the weight 
of the world in books with such grave 
titles as The Origins of Totalitarianism, 


The Human Condition and The Life of 


the Mind. Eichmann in Jerusalem (1963) 
gave the world a deeply disturbing con- 
cept, “the banality of evil.” “Who does 
she think she is, Aristotle?” cracked an 
editor at Partisan Review 

When it comes to backbiting and 
ridicule, the pair easily keep pace with 
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hy advice both on truth (“the beginning of thought”) and 
her love life (“Either you are willing to take him ‘as is’ or you better leave well enough alone”) 


their literary friends. McCarthy finds 
Charles Reich (The Greening of America) 


“smarmily loving” and feminist Ger- 


maine Greer “an absurd Australian giant- 


ess.” Not to be outdone, Arendt declares 
Margaret Mead “a monster” and 
Vladimir Nabokov “an intelligent show- 
off.” Her 1957 take on Norman Pod- 
horetz, critic, editor and later author of 
the confessional memoir Making It: “one 
of these bright youngsters with bright 
hopes for a nice career.” Only three years 
later, it is “little Podhoretz, already soooo 
‘tired’ like the proverbial Jewish waiter.” 

But Arendt is most at home above it 
all. “Dearest Mary,” she writes in 1964, 
“the chief vice of every egalitarian soci- 
ety is Envy ... This constant comparing is 
really the quintessence of vulgarity.” 
This fact does not stop the two pen pals 


from making comparisons. Yet the 
assessments share an ideal of high- 
mindedness, of scaling some moral peak 
that towers over fallible theories and sus- 
pect ideologies. Parts of letters read like 
encounters in The Magic Mountain and 
offer clues to the thematic overload in 
McCarthy’s last novels. Happily, most of 
the exchanges have the vitality and cut- 
ting edge of her earlier fiction. 

Living on different continents, 
Arendt and McCarthy missed each oth- 
er’s company. Their loss is our gain. Had 
McCarthy stayed in New York, where 
Arendt remained until her death in 1975, 
the irreplaceable contents of this book 
would probably have vanished into the 


| telephonic ether or gone up in the ciga- 


rette smoke of long lunches. s 





ayuow 


er discovery in a hidden tomb in 

1898 was extraordinary enough. How 
she came to be identified nearly a century 
later is more astonishing still 


Known only as the “Elder Lady,” x-rays 

linked her to none other than the contro 
versial Akhenaten, A lock of hair found in the tomb of 
Tutankhamen matched that of the mummy. Perfectly 


She is Tiy, Great Royal Wife of the great Amenhotep IIL. 
Akhenaten’s mother. The beautiful Nefertiti’s mother-in 
law. Tutankhamen’s grandmother. And a power to be 
reckoned at the height of Egypt’s power. 
But the mystery doesn’t end there 

TAKE A FREE LOOK AT EGYPT 
In Egypt: Land of the Pharoahs the mysteries multiply: Tut 
ankhamen’s unexplained death. The prince left to die in a 


sheepskin. The queen who died in childbirth...and 
changed history. The unfinished puzzle of the Valley of 
the Kings—where pharaohs, mummies and tombs are still 
unaccounted for, 


Examine Egypt for 10 days as your introduc- 
tion to LOST CIVILIZATIONS. Keep it 

for just $14.99, plus S&H, and see the 

past live again in other free-trial volumes 


Discover the lost cities of the Inca. Break 
the silence of the Maya. Relive Pompeii’s 
hour of death. Dazzling images, a vivid 
narrative, maps and time lines make lost 
worlds live again in every volume. 

Keep only those you 

want. Just $14.99, 

plus S&H. No mini 

mum. No risk. Cancel 

any time, 


DETACH AND MAIL TO 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, P.O. BOX 85563, 
RICHMOND, VA 25285-5563. 


YES! Let me unravel ancient myster 
ies in Eavpr: Land of the Phavoalsy t 
Please send it tor a 10-day free trial as BOOKS 
my introduction to LOST CIVILIZATIONS. If L keep it, send me other 


volumes under the terms described above 
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SEND NO MONEY NOW, Orders subject to approval 
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VIRULENT: Rock, a Liverpool club comic, gives a scorchingly truthful performance 


When Love Isnt Enough 


Should the state take children from a caring, mixed-up mom? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OYS TOWN IS NOT THE MOVIE TO 
see for the inside view on child- 
welfare problems. Ladybird, 
Ladybird is. This English drama 
about a worst-case child-custody sce- 
nario may show those who make social 
policy how hard it is to legislate love, lust, 
neglect, despair and other real-family 
values. Ken Loach’s film, written by 
Rona Munro and based on a true story, 
horrifies and edifies in equal measure. 

Maggie Conlon (Crissy Rock) is a 
working-class mess. She has had four chil- 
dren by four men. She does care for her 
kids and tries her best to take care of them, 
but she has also lived with a man who beat 
her in front of her children. (“He never, 
ever touched the kids,” she says defen- 
sively. “You gotta give him that.”) Once, 
when she and her brood were staying in a 
welfare hotel, she locked them inside the 
flat and went to a pub; there was a fire, and 
the children were injured. Social Services 
removed them to foster homes. 

Maggie catches a break when she 
meets Jorge (Vladimir Vega), a gentle 
Paraguayan refugee, But as they try to 
create their own family, Maggie’s past 
haunts them. So does her bad temper. 
Brutalized as a child, she has a vicious 
streak and a suspicion of Jorge’s good- 
ness. Any man who doesn’t strike her- 
and strike out at the system that she be- 
lieves oppresses her—well, he can’t be a 
real man, can he? Heroically, Jorge en- 
dures Maggie’s depressions, rages and 
physical abuse. All he can do is love her. 

All Maggie can do for her children is 


love them—from a distance. Assuming 
that Jorge is another of Maggie’s brutal 
mates, the welfare state abducts their 
first child from their home and their sec- 
ond child straight from the maternity 
ward. By now Maggie is afraid to let her 
babies out of her sight, or even out of her 
body. “No!” she screams as she goes 
through labor. “It’s stayin’ where it is!” 
Ladybird, Ladybird opens one 
naked wound of the welfare dilemma. 
Should a loving mother be allowed to 
raise her children? But of course. And 
what if she is unable to protect them 
from her crippling weaknesses? Mother- 
hood is a craft as well as a passion; it re- 
quires competence, ingenuity, common 
sense. “Children need more than love,” a 
welfare worker testifies at one of Mag- 
gie’s humiliating hearings. “They need 
support, and they need stability.” In oth- 
er words, the parent can’t also be a child. 
A social tract, however, can also be a 
movie. Ladybird, Ladybird is a good 
one—more painful to watch than any 
slasher film, because its emotional vio- 
lence literally hits home. And however 
close Jorge comes to being fitted for the 
halo worn in Boys Town by Spencer Tra- 
cy’s Father Flanagan, the new film rarely 
sentimentalizes its scorching situations. 
That is due largely to Rock’s fine fe- 
rocity. A Liverpool club comic who never 
acted before, but who has survived an 
abusive marriage, Rock asks for no quar- 
ter and gives none. Here is a mother, she 
says, dishing it out and taking it. Now you 
decide what to do with Maggie, and the 
millions of women like her, in England, 
America and around the world. a 
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Slack Jawing 


Sensitive youth seeks sensible 
woman. Object: talk, talk, talk 


AN ANYTHING BE MORE ANNOY- 
ing than the prattle of an insen- 
sitive guy trying to impress a 
woman? Yes: the prattle of a 
sensitive guy. Surely you've overheard 
this banter in parks and restaurants. The 
fellow pontificates on the mystery of 
love, quotes from the Lake poets, shares 
the most fragile intimacies. And lurking 
inside his earnestness is this tacit ques- 
tion: “So—now that I've proved what a 
refined soul | am—can we have sex?” 

In Richard Linklater’s Before Sun- 
rise, two young people meet on a train, 
strike up a conversation and, for the rest 
of the movie, never stop talking. Jesse 
(Ethan Hawke) is American, Celine 
(Julie Delpy) is French, and the setting is 
Vienna on a sweet June night. But the 
chat is universal. Jesse and Celine while, 
and wile, away the night declaiming 
every cool thing they ever heard, every 
reeeeeally deep notion that ever crossed 
their minds. He: “Love is the escape for 
two people who don’t know how to be 
alone.” She: “If there’s a God in the world, 
it’s not in you, or me, but in the space in 
between ... in trying to connect.” He: 
“Everyone's been hav- 
ing this conversation 
forever.” She: “And 
nobody’s come up with 
the answer.” 

Neither has Link- 
later. His Slacker and 
Dazed and Confused 
had huge casts, ram- 
bling narratives and a 
notion of film as a grab 


bag of blasé attitude HAWKE: Iam 
and barroom philoso- YerY ——— 
let's have sex 


phizing. It’s all very 
90s. Before Sunrise, on the other hand, 
seems instantly dated. This two-charac- 
ter talkfest, a kind of Eric Rohmer meets 
Harry meets Sally, wins points for daring 
to be a love story—how defiantly unhip is 
that?—and is presumably meant as sensi 
tivity training for 20-year-olds. But in 
reaching for winsome charm, the film 
falls flat. This meeting of bright minds 
often plays like desperate showing-off. 
Still, it may have some future utility. 
In olden days, as a token of his romantic 
seriousness, a gent used to give his lady a 
copy of Kahlil Gibran’s profoundly woozy 
The Prophet. Perhaps the gift of a video- 
cassette of Before Sunrise will offer a sim- 
ilar opportunity for "90s fellows too clever 
to announce that they're on the make. @ 
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Prime 
Time 


Sanders brings both style and 
substance to the Super Bowl 


By STEVE WULF SAN FRANCISCO 


WO DAYS BEFORE THE 49ERS 

were to meet the Dallas Cow- 

boys in the de facto Super Bowl, 

Deion Sanders, the 49ers cor- 
nerback, Cincinnati Reds centerfielder 
and Bust It Records rap star, was asked if 
he would trade all his jewelry—some 
pawnshops have less—for one Super 
Bowl ring. Sanders paused, then lifted 
his sleeve to reveal not one, not two, but 
three ostentatious watches, and _ said, 
“Definitely.” Why three watches, you ask? 
Simple: The man keeps Pacific, Eastern 
and Prime Time. 

In some ways Sanders, a.k.a. Neon 
Deion (which he hates) and Prime Time 
(which he embraces), seems from yet 
another time. He has Satchel Paige’s wit 
and flair for self-promotion, Cab Cal- 
loway’s sense of outrageous style and Jim 
Thorpe’s mind-boggling athletic ability. 
In the 49ers’ 38-28 victory over their 
nemesis, the Cowboys, on Jan. 15, Sand- 
ers stifled the Dallas receivers, inter- 
cepted a crucial pass near the San Fran- 
cisco goal line, and bugged his coach, 
George Seifert, so much that he was al- 
lowed to return a kickoff for the first time 
all season. He also demonstrated two of 
his many sides to Cowboys quarterback 
Troy Aikman. Asked what he said to Aik- 
man after helping the quarterback get off 
the ground after a sack, Sanders replied, 
“I told him to keep his head up and not get 
discouraged. Then I told him to throw me 
one.” And in the postgame press confer- 
ence Sanders displayed his gift for hyper- 
bole. Asked about his decision earlier this 
season to sign with the 49ers for much 
less money than he would have got from 
other teams, Sanders said, “Forget fi- 
nances. I’m knocking on the door of a 
dream. It was the greatest decision in the 
history of sports.” Hmmm, let’s see, there 
was the decision to integrate baseball, the 
WATTAGE: Neon Deion happily gave up 
millions for a shot at the championship 
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decision to institute the forward pass . . . 
oh, never mind. 

The real Super Bowl XXIX, which 
will be played this Sunday in Miami, will 
match the 49ers, who are trying to be- 
come the first team to win five Super 
Bowls, against the six-feet-underdog San 
Diego Chargers, whose only useful pur- 
pose, it seems, is to make this the first 
all-California Super Bowl. The game will 
have added significance when Sanders 
takes the field: he will become the first 
player to participate in both the World 
Series and the N.F.L. championship. 

He also may set records in the week 
preceding the Super Bowl for most col- 
umn inches written about one player, 
most endorsements generated, and larg- 
est entourage. Because he grew up in 
Fort Myers, Florida, Prime Time will 
have more hangers-on than teammates 
in Miami. All the bodyguards and the 
dollar-sign medallions and the commer- 
cials and the flashy cars have tended to 
obscure the full range of his athletic tal- 
ents. But even those who love to hate 
him, love to watch him. 

He was recently named the N.F.L.’s 
Defensive Player of the Year, and he bat- 
ted .283 this year with 38 stolen bases for 
the Atlanta Braves and Cincinnati Reds. 
In the 1992 World Series for the Braves, 
Sanders batted .533 with five stolen bases 
in four games. The Braves traded him to 
the Reds in May, partly because the front 
office had tired of his act, but there are 
those who think that if he sticks to base- 
ball, he might put up Rickey Henderson- 
like numbers. 

Because the baseball season ended 
so abruptly, Sanders, who had become a 
free agent after five years with the At- 
lanta Falcons, was able to shop himself 
around to N.F.L. teams just a few games 
into the season. Several teams wanted 
him, but it came down to the money 
offered by the New Or- 
leans Saints—$17 million 
over four years—or the 
possibility offered by the 
49ers, who were also will- 
ing to give him $1.134 mil- 
lion this year, with an ad- 
ditional $750,000 thrown 
in if they made the Super 
Bowl. 

Tom Holmoe, a former 
49er defensive back who now coaches the 
secondary, says, “When we got Deion, we 
knew we were getting the best coverage 
man around. But what we didn’t know 
we were getting was a guy who studies 
film and works hard.” Much has been 
made of the Deionization of the 49ers, 
how his dances and bandannas loosened 
up one of the N.F.L.’s most conservative 
organizations. “I don’t know if the danc- 





ing had anything to do with it,” says Hol- 
moe, “but he did show the team that you 
can have fun and relax, and at the same 
time prepare and play hard.” 

But Sanders is also a modern athlete, 
and as such he can be a huge pain in the 
butt. In the spring of 1993 he refused to 
return to the Braves after his father’s 
funeral because he did not enjoy his 


is a devoted son, husband and father: he 
has a daughter, Diondra, and a son, 
Deion Jr. Even Holmoe, a Brigham 
Young graduate who is as straight an ar- 
row as there is in the quiver, can’t hide 
his affection for Sanders. “You can tell a 
lot about a person by the way he acts 
around kids. I have a 12-year-old daugh- 
ter who’s a dancer, and she loves his 





MOONLIGHTING: Sanders’ sweet swing makes him a hot property in the Major 
Leagues; his rap album, below, is strictly rookie material 


platoon role; and when the club sus- 
pended him, Sanders called that “the 
worst betrayal by a team in all sports 
history.” Though there’s nothing major 
on his rap sheet, Sanders’ 
penchant for trouble is 
well documented. Per- 
haps his greatest crime, 
though, was icing, which is 
aminor infraction in hockey 
but a major felony when it 
involves Tim McCarver. 
During the celebration that 
followed the Braves’ win 
over the Pittsburgh Pirates 
in Game 7 of the 1992 National League 
championship series, Sanders dumped a 
bucket of ice water on McCarver, a CBs 
announcer who had criticized him for 
trying to play for both the Falcons in Mi- 
ami and the Braves in Pittsburgh on the 
previous Sunday. “You guys don’t know 
the real Deion,” says defensive end Tim 
Harris. “Deion is good people.” By all ac- 


counts, he doesn’t drink or swear, and he | 


style. And I have two boys who wear the 
bandannas Deion gave them—'do rags— 
all the time. You have to draw the line 
somewhere, though. They can’t wear 
them to church. But I’ve got nothing but 
good things to say about Prime Time.” 

Which just happens to be the name 
of his album. Prime Time is every bit as 
confusing as the man himself. On one 
track, Must Be the Money, he boasts of 
turning library cards into credit cards, 
and on another, Movin’, he gets in some 
very nasty licks against both Tiny Tim 
McCarver and another of his sworn ene- 
mies, Spike Lee. But there's also a nice 
tribute to his father and a song that asks 
you to “respect your woman.” There's 
even a track called Heidy Heidy Hey, 
which probably has the recently de- 
ceased Mr. Calloway stirring in his 
grave. Prime Time, you see, can’t sing. 
He can just play. 

It’s not just Deion who thinks he may 
be the greatest athlete in the history of 
sports. ] 
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By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


The Next Maya Angelou 


Judging from the crowds that flocked to Washington's 
Sidney Kramer book shop, one might have imagined 
that Robert James Waller was holding court behind its 
doors. But the writer whom 1,300 had come to greet 
was JIMMY CARTER, 
author of Always a 
Reckoning, his first 
collection of poetry. 
Seeking the creative 
fulfillment that mili- 
tary service could 


not provide, Carter Dancing with Editors 


turned to verse in 





the Navy. The po- With her impudent wit, penchant for baseball caps and 
ems span the full indulgence in high-powered ’80s socializing, HEATHER 
range from folksy to WATTS never fit the image of demure ballerina. Known for 
sentimental; one sharp movements and an idiosyncratic style, she suffered 
reads, “It’s hard to poor reviews early in her career but won critics over in Bal- 
know what I can say anchine’s 1980 Davidsbiindlertanze. Last week Watts, a 
... to have the cool- principal dancer at the New York City Ballet, retired at 41, 
ness melt/ To share ending her final pérformance tearfully amid a blizzard of 
once more/ The flowers. She is about to begin a career as a journalist and 
warmth we've felt.” will cover the arts as a contributing editor for Vanity Fair. 


Anchorman Peter Jennings 
does not seem pleased by 
speculation that he is dating 
Barbra Streisand 
Responding to 
=v reports that he'd 
shared a cuddly 
dinner with the 
chanteuse, he 
wrote gossip columnist Liz 
Smith a letter saying, “We 
spent the entire dinner dis 
cussing a speech Barbra was 


soon to give.” 


he current issue of Made 
moiselle features a cover 
image of Kate Moss in which 
she looks like Veronica Lake 
missing the bridge of her 

ma nose. The photo 


> 
> epee Fame, We Wholeheartedly Embrace You 


Bas in 


*® i beth Crow sees Combining plaintive alterna-rock lyrics with a Graceland-period Paul Simon sound, the DAVE 
nothing wrong with it. “Kate MATTHEWS BAND has become the rage of college radio. Under the Table and Dreaming, its major- 
has appeared on many label debut, has also made the quintet an MTV favorite and poised its genteel hometown of Char- 
Mademoiselle covers, and lottesville, Virginia, to become the next Seattle. Lead singer-songwriter Dave Matthews, a hob- 
she always looked raunchy by painter and self-proclaimed mamma’s boy, harbors no Eddie Vedder-ish loathing of fame, 
neglected, unattractive,” says though. “I'm grateful as hell. | wouldn't mind people knowing our songs in Tahiti,” says 


Crow. “We wanted to make Matthews, “or even Outer Mongolia.” 
her drop-dead glamorous.” 
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Forty Years of Nonsense 


SHORT TIME AGO, A SWISS-BASED INTERNATIONAL RE- | would nonetheless go on supporting them in comfort, through 
search organization found the U.S. once again had | some alchemy—usually spelled p-a-r-e-n-t-s. 
the world’s most competitive economy, having ended What remained of that mindless optimism—inflation had 
Japan’s eight-year hold on first place. It figures, be- | already eroded it badly—was exploded by the Arab oil embar- 
cause—not although, because—so many sages had been assur- | go and energy crisis of 1973. Almost overnight, opinion swung 
ing us so recently that we could never meet Japanese competi- | to the blackest pessimism: the industrial West would be per- 
tion unless we turned ourselves into imitation Japanese. | manently crippled by oil shortages, while Middle Eastern 
Connoisseurs of economic nonsense will be surprised only that | sheiks and emirs raked in —well, just about all the money in the 
this bit of dogma was refuted so quickly. It usually takes some- | world. One economist, who has since become one of the most 
what longer for a universal belief about the economy to be ex- | respected and powerful in the country, prophesied that in a 
posed as false and to mutate into another that, alas, will usual- | few years motorists on the New Jersey Turnpike would see oil 
ly be just as wrong. refineries adorned with signs written in Arabic and pictures 
Sooner or later, though, it happens, or has throughout the | of the King of Saudi Arabia proclaiming their new ownership. 
more than 40 years that I have been writing about American | Oil shocks did help trigger raging inflation that even into the 
business. Every decade has its char- : early 1980s seemed endless. I recall 
acteristic folly, but the basic cause is sone of my journalism colleagues 
the same: people persist in believing 2 (no, we aren't immune to this kind of 
that what has happened in the recent * folly) asking a high financial official 
past will go on happening into the in- * whether he could foresee price in- 
definite future, even while the “creases and interest rates ever 
ground is shifting under their feet. = falling below 10%—and expressing 
To begin somewhat before the shocked disbelief when the official 
beginning: when I was a child during answered yes. I wonder if my col- 
World War II, most of the adults I league remembered that exchange 
knew assumed that depression had when CD rates dropped below 3% a 
become the normal state of the U.S. bit more than a year ago. 
economy; the war had only inter- From here on, the memories cut 
rupted a slump that would resume as too close to be laughed at with such in- 
soon as the shooting stopped. Even souciance. Take the weird belief of the 
after the economy had taken off in a 1980s in mergers for their own sake, ir- 
gigantic postwar boom, it seemed too respective of what was being 
good to last. Every time the economy turned down—in 1949, | merged—and even if the merger could be accomplished only by 
1953, even as late as 1958—there were widespread fears that the | borrowing so many billions as to crush the merged company un- 
drop was no mere recession but the start of a spiral back down | der a mountain of debt. We are still living with the conse- 
into depression. In between, inflation and unemployment | quences. The need to undo some mergers helped launch the 
rates might be low (unbelievably so by today’s standards) but | downsizing mania that has spawned a crazy credo: companies ex- 
so was the growth rate, at least by comparison with the Soviet | ist not for the purpose of producing goods and services, nor even 
Union. Maybe the U.S.S.R. really would “bury” us economical- | maximizing profits, but in order to reduce their work forces. 
ly—a Nikita Khrushchev boast that was taken more seriously by And, sadly, one can see the old cycle of folly repeating it- 
Americans than it ever was by Khrushchev. | self. The Federal Reserve seems to believe that if industries 
By the early- to mid-1960s, though, the persistence of pros- | start using more than 85% of their theoretical capacity, or the 
perity finally became too blatant to ignore, and one prominent | unemployment rate falls much below 6%, inflation will strike. 
economist proclaimed that we had one foot through the door | Why? Pro-Fed economists monotonously intone that that is the 
of a Golden Age. Recessions, if any, would be short and mild; | lesson of history. But suppose the economy has changed so 
John Maynard Keynes had shown us how to stop them. Lyndon | much—because of international competition and changes in 
Johnson never doubted that a growing economy would gener- | the composition of the work force—that the old relationships no 
ate enough revenues to finance wars against communists in | longer hold? We have insufficient data to quantify that possi- 
Vietnam and poverty at home—simultaneously. Civil-rights | bility, reply the defenders of the conventional view. In other 
crusaders never considered the possibility that blacks would be | words, the assumption that the future will be the past writ larg- 
educated and trained for good jobs that would fail to appear. | er has now been programmed into the computers, and only an 
Even hippies assumed they could drop out of an economy that | earthquake can dislodge it. God help us all. i) 
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magine ~ 
thousands of 


innovations that make 
work easier no matter where you work. 


Today’s office is more than a 
room with four walls. It’s any 
place where people discover, 
organize, communicate and 
protect ideas. 

At 3M we don’t put any limits 
on our idea of 














what an 
office is, so 
there are 
no limits 
on our 


ideas to make it work better. 
That’s helped to make us one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers 
of office supplies and it’s led to 
revolutionary inventions like 
Post-it” Notes that changed the 
way the world sends a short, 
informal message; 3M Quarter- 
Inch Cartridges that back up 
thousands of pages of data and 
protect them for a lifetime; and 
3M Visual Presentation products 
that strengthen and communicate 
your ideas as clearly as you 
envisioned them. These and 
thousands of other innovative 








tools serve to make your work 
easier anywhere you work. 

One of the reasons these tools 
work so well is the way we work 
at 3M. In an environment that 
encourages people to think 
beyond what is and imagine 
what might be, new ideas come 
to life every day. Today there are 
over 60,000 of them that make 
your work — and your life — 
simpler, more efficient, more 
productive. For more informa- 
tion call 1-800-3M-HELPS or 
contact us at our Internet E-mail 
address: innovation@mmm.com. 


Innovation 





’ Greetings, | 





| 
| The 1995 Chevrolet Lumina Minivan. 
| 
} 


One look and you can see this obviously is the work of a higher intelligence. For 
starters, Lumina is the only minivan in the universe to offer a power sliding door. The 


same keyless entry system that opens and closes that door for you also 


Remote 
Power 


Door unlocks the front doors and tailgate to make re-entry into space easier. 


| 
} 
} 
| Available 
| 


é . , 
& And to protect you from dings from manic meteorites and grocery carts, 


Lumina also gives you composite outer-body panels. As for 


advanced technology, its available traction control system is so intelligent, TRACTION 


CONTROL 





| it monitors your wheels and automatically reacts to give you improved 


Available 
Traction Control 


traction on changing road surfaces. Lumina. It looks different because it is different. So 


come take a look at one. It’s amazing how one sighting can transform you into a believer. 


LUMINA &_ MINIVAN 


For a free product brochure call 1-800-950-2438. *Excludes other GM products 


Chevrolet, the Chevrolet Emblem and Lumina are registered trademarks of the GM Corp. ©1994 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! 


